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ELITBRATCRS. 


and more prophetic of what posterity will expect from us ;#then it is that the 





prestige of the brilliant scene which we have just left, having passed away, when 
the intoxicating strains of Weippert no longer ring in our ears, and our Vision is 
no longer dazzled by bright lamps, brighter jewels, and still brighter eyes,—our 
dreams of conquest and plans of flirtation give place to purer and holier 
thoughts :—it is then we put the cu: bono strongly to our hearts, and with self- 
accusing justice interrogate our conscience whether indeed we have not gone a 
little too far with Lady A.’—whether our marked attentions have not almost 
compromised Mrs. B.—and finally ejaculate a pious aspiration, that poor dear 
Lady Mary may not Lave taken a// we said during that last galope, and afterwards 
in the cloaking-room, quite aw pied de la lettre. 
It was on one of the loveliest of these metropolitan mornings, in the early 
| partof the month of May, that I (for it is time to drop the literary plurality of 
pronoun, so ill-suited to a personal narrative.) was returning home to my lodgings 
after a ball at Lady *s, in Portland-place, where the absence of a fair and | 
favourite proficient in the kindred arts of dancing and flirtation, had cast a certain 
gloom over a scene which was undeniably brilliant, and would have been 
agreeable, if I had not been tant soit peu in love, and unable to put in execution 
| that admirable precept of the French philosopher or moralist— 
“Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime, 
I! faut aimer ce qu’on a.” 

Tn fact, although there had been nu lack of pretty faces, or, as my vanity | 
| whispered, amiable glances and encouraging smiles, the whole artillery of ball- | 
room warfare had been wasted on a heart not fortified by stoicism, but defended 
by a foreign force that had recently taken possession. To me the /éle had been 
** weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” My particular réle, with all its accessories | 
| and adjuncts, had been completely mangué. The waistcoat which she had praised | 
as becoming, had been selected in vain,—the back-step in the waltz unprofitably 
rehearsed in the morning—the bouquet, composed of al] that was most rare, to | 
| secure which, I had driven before breakfast to Covent-garden, lay unheeded in } 

my coat-pocket ; and in shortel felt as sulky and maussude as possible. 

| In this discontented and uninteresting mood, I was sauntering lazily down Re- | 
gent-street,—now wondering how people could be such fools as to stay out at | 
balls till three o’clock in the morning,—vnow reckoning the hours that must elapse 
_ before the next opera-night, when I should have a chance of seeing my lady-love 
occupying a front seat in the dingy pit-box, in which her too-vigilant dragon of | 
For vou alone I strive to sing, a mamma mounted guard during the alternate weeks,—and now, as the carriage 

O tell me how to woo! of Prince T——-—4d passed me, bearing the veteran ciplomatist to Hanover- 
kth ities ts tieanaiten Nolen ; Square, from his nightly rubber at the ‘T’raveller’s, speculating, in the innocence | 
rs at fe : 00 thee, a ; | of my heart, on the vast importance of the political matters, which could have | 

ne how to woo thee . , detained his excellency to such a late hour, in conference with his confréres du 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, | protocole at tke T’oreign Otfice,x—when my attention was attracted by the sound 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. of a female voice im tones of lamentation, and looking around me to see from 
whence they proceeded, ' beheld an “elegantly dressed female,” seated on the 


O TELL ME HOW TO WOO THEE! 
From Legends of the North, with Illustrations, just published. 
If doughty deeds my ladye please, 
Right soon I'll mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat, 
That bears frae me the meed. 
I'll wear thy colours in my cap, 
Thy picture in my heart ; 
And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart. 


Then tell me how to woo thee, love ; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 

For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 





If gay attire delight thine eye, 
I'll dight me in array ; 

I'll tend thy chamber door all night, 
And squire thee all the day. 

If sweetest sounds can win thy ear, 
These sounds I’!] strive to catch ; 

Thy voice I’\] steal to woo thysell. 
That voice that nane can match. | 

Then tell me how to woo thee, love ; 
O tell me how to woo thee ' 

For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow; 

Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 
I never loved but you. 

For you alone I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue ; 








MOORE'S SONGS. 


The following is one of a beautiful collection of Thomas Moore’s Songs, just | Jermyn-street, wringing her hands and exclaiming —“‘ Ah mon Dieu! mon Diew! 
published in a portfolio of twelve, all alike redolent of wit and elegance :— | Que vars-je devenir ’ Que vais-je devenis ! 
Calm thy sleep as infant's slumbers— benevolent attentions of some one of those salaried knights-errant, the rules of 
Bright as angel-thoughts thy dreams ; whose order oblige them to succour all distressed fair ones in such an emergency, 
May each joy the happiest numbers | and provide them with an asylum for the night in that hospitable retreat, coin- | 
Shed o’er thee their mingled beams. monly called the station-house—when she arrested my progress by a more direct 
Or if, where pleasure’s wing hath glided, appeal to my sympathies, and ** Mon bon Monsieur, pourl amour de Diew!® | 
. There ever must some Poe Soy | saluted my ears, in accents too distinct and musical to admit of any doubts as to 
Still be thy lot with me divided— ' the sobriety of the person who uttered them. 
Thine all the bliss, and mine the pain. ! Thus interpellé. | approached the interesting speaker, and on obtaining a nearer | 
| view of her, was gratified by the sight of one of the pretiiest little fates that | 
| ever peeped from out the tulle, blonde, or gauze of a Parisian bonnet. It was 
one ef those April countenances, which appeared qualified to laugh and cry | 
Fondly the Persian tracks its ray. almost at the same moment; for as the tears fell from her dark, sparkling, and | 
If this be wrong, if Heaven, offended, expressive eyes, a gentle smile played round her rosy lips, and disclosed a set of | 
If those bright eyes its rival see, | teeth whose mother-of-pearl hue might have put to shame the most highly-fi- | 
Then be my vows between ye blended— | nished and accurately-imitated raéelier that ever issued from the laboratory of 
Half breath’d to Heaven, and half to thee. | Monsieur Mallan. I was interested in spite of myself, and when she clasped a 
| pair of very pretty gloveless hands in an attitude of graceful supplication, I felt | 
_ the spirit of chivalry strong within me, and determined to assist the discunsolate 
fair to the best of my ability, en tout bien et en tout honneur. 


Day and night my thoughts shall hover 
Round thy steps where’er they stray, 
As. though dark clouds his idol cover, 








FLOWERS AT THIS SEASON. 
WRITTEN IN 1648. | 
Oh! the Florence rose is fresh and faire, | may I request to know in what I may have it in my power to serve you'” 
And rich the young carnations blowe, i 
Wreathing in beauties’ ebonne haire, } 
Or sighing on her breaste of snowe ; 
But onlie violette shall twine 
Thy ebonne tresses, ladye mine. 


fore you an unfortunate stranger,—qut ne sait oi donner de la teéte. 
| **Madam,” rejoined I, ** you may command me. If you have lost your way, 
I shall be too happy to give you the benefit of my experience in recovering it.”’ 


Oh! dazzling shines the noon-daye sunne, 
So kinglye in his golden carre, 
But sweeter ‘tis when day is done, 
To watch the evening’s dewye starre, 
In silence lighting fielde and grove, 
How like mye heart, how like my love! 
——_— | 
ROMANCE OF A NIGHT. | of-fact a manner as possible. 
How lovely is a spring morning! not merely in its rural and poetical aspect,| ‘* Alas! Sir,” said she, * that is more than I can tell you.” 
With the obligato accompaniment of glistening dew-drops, balmy breezes, and, ‘* With all deference,” said J, “I would suggest that that is an important pre- 
Picturesque effects of landscape, but even in its artificial, unromantic, sophisti- | liminary, which it is highly expedient to arrange before a lady sets out on so 
cated, and cockney dress, where the first rosy tints of the dawn peep above tiled | early a walk ; and if I may take the liberty of advising still farther, I should say, 
roofs and slated gables, while the rays of Phoebus can find nothing better worth | the best possible thing you can do, is to go home.” " "3 
gilding than unwieldy stacks of chimneys, with here and there a steeple of | ‘ Chez mm!” exclaimed she. ‘ Mon Diew! I have non chez moi; and it is 


debatable architecture. What though no sound salutes the ear, save the rumble | for that very reason that I have taken the liberty of troubling Monsieur! ” 
of some cab, whose jaded horse is lazily dragging his drowsy driver from the | 


my qualification as a guide; and, to say the truth, | believe my aspect, with all 
| the accessories of crushed hat, dishevelled hair, and drooping shirt-collar, was 
not such as to inspire much confidence in my expressed intention of leading her 
into the right path. She had, however, but slight advantage over me in the ar- 


a degree of disorganization for which I was at a loss to account, without falling 
back-on my original hypothesis respecting her. 


in Marylebone or St. John’s, or literary boredom in May-fair ; what, though no | 
refreshing fragrance wooes the olfactory nerves, save what proceeds from Covent- | 
garden-bound market-carts, bearing their daily tribute of fruit and flowers to by the Calais steam-boat.” 
that classic spot, the temple alike of Flora and Pomona,—what, though the She then proceeded to inform me, that the object of her visit to London was 
Vapours of yesternight’s coals still hang like a curtain over the misty metropolis, 
and qualify with sober grey the pure azure of the empyrean ;—yet is the morning 
lovely, in spite of all that art and civilization have done to disfigure it, as a really | 
Pretty woman will still look pretty, even in an unbecoming nightcap. 

ut we, who can seldom “babble of green fields,”—we, who are too old a 
Subscriber to Hookham’s, to resort to “running brooks” for * books.”—we, 
Who seek not for ** sermons in stones,”"—but,God forgive us !—would too often 


eschew them from sticks in the pulpit,—and who have been rather too long on | trusted to him for his guidance. But the perfidious charioteer, regardless of the 
town to find “ good in every thing,”—we dearly love that doubtful dreamy hour, | 


duties of hospitality, oblivious of the important distinction between meum and 

when the lamps in Regent-street begin to pale before the slowly-spreading dawn, | tuum, and wholly insensible to the disgrace which he was about to entail on his 
and the lamtern in the policeman’s belt can no longer be mistaken for an ignis- | « order,’ had driven her to the spot where I had found her ; and having induced 
fatuus by gentlemen whose conviviality has got the better of their eyesight and | her to alight, in the full belief that she had arrived at her destination, he sud- 
discretion. It is then that, as we slowly wend our way towards our domicile, | denly snatched from her hand the purse which she had produced for the purpose 
With jaded step and drowsy air, our material man, or at least what remains of | of paying his fare, and before she could recover from her astonishment at a pro- 
im after anight’s waltzing, wrapped in a cloak which has “ braved” for adozen cédé si inoui, drove off ata rail-road speed, bearing with him the whole of her 

years, “the shower and the breeze,” and crowned with a crush-hat of such ven- | stock-in-trade, viz. her portmanteau and her aforesaid purse, the contents of 
erable antiquity, that it may be designated as indescribable and impalpable—for | which, it would seem, lost none of their value in his eyes from the difference in 
ope it has none, and its outward surface may be seen, but it certainly is no longer | the currency. And thus shefound a three in the morning, on the pavé 
vt—then it is, thas “a change comes o’er the spirit of our dream,” and under | in Regent-street—unable to speak three s of English—without a sol in her 
he soothing influence of the hour, with its subdued light, and solemn tranquillity, | possession—and reckoning amongst her misfortunes the loss of her brother's ad- 


some place, which, as well as I could make out from her pronunciation, seemed 
to be the Tower Stairs, and as soon as she had been released from the indiscreet 


to a hackney cabman, who had undertaken to deliver herin safety at her brother's 
residence, the particulars of which were legibly displayed on a piece of paper 
which she had, with full confidence in the loyauté of the English character, en- 


We subside into a frame of mind more suited to our pretensions as a philosopher, | dress, which she in vain attempted to recall to her memory, and which, at all | 


** Madam,” said I. in French, and with my very best Chausée d’ Antin accent, | 


‘Alas! Sir,” replied she. in the true style of ancient romance, ** you see be- | 


The fair stranger here gave me a luok which seemed to imply some doubt of | 


ticle of dress. Her own toilette was anything but soignée, exhibiting, in fact, | 


‘‘ Where do you wish to go, Madam!” continued I, in as sober and matter- | 


“T fear, Madam,” said I, * that I am not very likely to advance your views 
oft repeated scene of nocturnal wrangle at Westminister, Terpsichorean revelry | of domiciliation: but if you do not know where you are going, perhaps you 





— — 
events, she would have found it very difficult to articulate intelligibly. In this 
forlorn situation, she had appealed ineffectually to the benevolence of two or 
three passans, who had vouchsafed to her petition no other notice than the G—d 
d—mn with which her experience of the British residents in Paris had rendered 
her tolerably familiar; and such was her distress, that she was only restrained 
from going to throw herself at once into the river by her ignorance of the road 
which led to the water-side, when I appeared in the character of her good ge- 
nius, and at the first glance, having discovered by my countenance that I should 
not be insensible to the claims of a forlorn stranger on my assistance and sup- 
port, as a galant homme, she had ventured to solicit my advice, and throw herself 
on my generusity, &c. &c. 

All this was of course very flattering to my vanity, but nevertheless rather 
embarrassing to my prudence ; and however I might covet the reputation of a 
‘squire of dames,” I confess I was disposed to wish that my fair mcognita had 
been less correct in her observations as a physiognomist, or that my features had 
been cast in a less attractive mould. ‘To leave her to her fate however was im- 
possible, as her story might be true, and I was bound in common humanity to 
give her the benefit of the doubt. But how to proceed was the question. The 
most obvious, though perhaps not the most chivalrous démarche, would be to 


| look out for a policeman, and deliver her into his charge, requesting him to afford 
| her the hospitality of the station-house, till such time as farther measures might 


be taken for the discovery of her friends. But, as good or ill luck decreed, not 
one of those exemplary functionaries was in sight ; and on my delicately hinting 
to my unfortunate companion the propriety of soliciting the intervention of the 
municipal authority in her favour, she was evidently much hurt at the idea of 
being placed in so very equivocal a position, which she declared would compro- 
mise her in a manner most distressing to her feelings, a8 well as those of her 
friends. ** Could I but conduct her to her brother's house, that was all she re- 
quired of me! She could not recollect the street ; but it was somewhere dans 
le quartier del’ Opéra. Dvailleurs, 1 surely must know him, so distinguished an 
artiste, whose name was almost European! Monsieur Léchappeé, Coryphée 
dansant et premier pantomime du Thédtre de Sa Mayesté le Roi de la Grande 
Bretagne.” Bree a ‘ ‘ 
Unfortunately, the knowledge of the name and. profession in which this 
“ European” celebrity rejoiced, was of very little assistance to me in the tem- 
porary disposal of his sister, who, it seemed, was likely to remain on my hands 
until the re-opening of Seguin’s shop, or the box-office at the King’s Theatre, 
should enable me to direct her proceedings, or at least ascertain the correctness 
of her story. In the meantime, what was to be dane ! I did not like to rouse 
the people at any of the fashionable hotels, im order to solicit for my fair charge 
an asylum, which they would most probably refuse to an applicant coming ‘in 


I thought, be ‘quite correct ;” and still less did I relish the idea of prome- 
nading about with her until eight or nine o'clock, which seemed to be the only 


in a questionable-shape.” ‘Io take her home to my own lodgings would not, 


| steps of the Club-house,-—I know not in what name it rejoices—at the corner of | remaining alternative. In this agreeable state of perplexity, I found myself in- 


sensibly continuing my route towards Craven-street, where I lodged, while the 


| lady, whose misfortunes had certainly not deprived her of the faculty of speech, 
| 


| Supposing her to be intoxicated, I was about to pass on, and leave her to the | kept close by my side, and poured into my listless ears a variety of details con- 


cerning her birth, parentage, and education—life, character, and behaviour, which 
had very little interest for one whose chief anxiety it was to get rid of the fair 
narrator as politely, but as rapidly as possible. 

At length we arrived at the corner of Waterloo-place, in Pall-Mall, where an 
itinerant tea-maker, (so called by courtesy) had established her stall, and was 
dispensing some villanous decoction of sloe-leaves, &c.. from a huge kettle or 


| cauldron, to a select party of the most disreputable-looking characters of both 


sexes ;—but no sooner had my fair companion set eyes on this pemsabalating 
tea-equipage,—to her a very oasis in the désert,—than exclaiming, “* Ah ! c'est 


_charmant ;”’ she requested that I would have the goodness to stop for one mo- 


ment, while she refreshed herself with a cup of the restorative beverage,—de- 
claring that she was ready to drop with thirst and exhaustion. 

I was at first very unwilling to accede to her request, and strongly represented 
the indecorum of the proceeding ; but she was unimpressible by argument, and, 
for aught I knew, might really be in want of some refreshment, which I had no 


| other means of procuring for her at the moment. So, in an evil hour, I yielded ; 


and she commenced operations in a style which was strongly corroborative of her 
| alleged thirst. Cup after cup of the detestable mixture went down her throat 
with a rapidity that was perfectly astonishing, and Samuel Johnson himself 
might have wished to emulate the energy and perseverance with which she re- 
turned to the charge, and proved her admiration of his favourite hyson, by her 
devotion to its very unworthy representative. ; . 

At length she condescended to leave off ; and I was in the act of drawing out 
| my purse to pay for her bibulous indiscretions, when two gentlemen of a certain 
age made their appearance, issuing from the Opera Colonnade: and as they ap- 
proached, I was horror-strock on recognising the features of my respected Go- 
vernor”’—the most moral, correct, and decorous of his species,—and his inti- 
mate friend the Right Hon. , an equally strict disciplinarian in all matters of 
propriety, and a little of a saint into the bargain. ‘These brother patriots were 
wending their way slowly towards home, after a protracted debate in the House, 
and I felt that this exemplary discharge of an important public duty, in sub- 
| mitting to these constantly recurring vigils, contrasted rather unpleasantly for 
| me, with the very equivocal species of recreation in which I appeared to be en- 
gaged. But this was not all. Anxious as I was to escape the notice and = 
madversion of my worthy parent—it was of still greater importance to me, t - 
my charitable conduct should not be subject to misinterpretation on the tet 
Mr , who was a leading committee-man in all Bible Societies,—@ pes ar 
frequenter of Exeter Hall meetings,—a parliamentary supporter of Su An ev 
| Agnew ; and, terrible reflection under the circumstances! the person Solas m 
| rested my principal hopes of official advancement,—he being almost P = to 

obtain for me the situation of Provisional Vice-Deputy-Assistant-Under- ecre- 
| tary to the Ecclesiastical Commission ! 

| Jn the forlorn hope of avoiding observation, I hastily drew my hat over my 
face. But it was too late. The eyes of the ‘* Governor ” were of the most 








will be able to inform me from whence you come.” penetrating character, and had easily singled me out from the motley group by 
“ Direct from Paris, Monsieur,” answered she ; “I arrived about an hour ago, | which I was surrounded. He had many virtues, but patience and equability of 


| temper could not be reckoned amongst the number. His indignation knew no 
| bounds on seeing me so oddly emploved,—with my fair foreigner hanging af- 


to rejoin her brother, who was an artiste of the Opera; that she had landed at | fectionately on my arm, and darting towatds me with a minacious gesture and 


| flashing eyes, he apostrophised me in no gentle tones— 
“ So, Sir—very pretty, indeed !—Very pretty, upon my honour !—You shame- 


curiosity of the douaniers, had consigned the custody of herself and portmanteau | less reprobate !—You bare-faced, good-for-nothing, incorrigible seamp !Is this 


| the way you are going on, after all your promises of amendment! I won’t stand 


more to say to you—I’ll disinherit you—I’!l cut you !—I’ll—” 
Bot here hie * right honourable friend” interposed, to check this very bois- 
terous display of paternal ire; and taking him by the arm, he led him gently 
away, having whispered some words of reason in his ear. Butbefore he walked 
| off, Mr. turned towards me, and with a most apostolic solemnity of manner, 
and an ominous sternness of brow, said, 1 
“ Young gentlemar:! I am sorry, very sorry, to see you in such company ; 
all things considered, I might have hoped that, at this particular time, you would 
| have shown a little more regard for decorum. I have no right, of course, to 
take you to task; but I must say that I regret deeply, on your own account, that 
ou should be so regardless of all propriety.” 
. So saying, he moved on; and the Governor, heedless of my efforts at expla- 
nation, and my entreaties that he would stay to hear my defence, suffered him- 
self to be walked off, in sullen silence, and left me to my fate ! 
In the meantime, my interesting and troublesome charge became every momen’ 


= Sir !—you shall repent it to the last day of your life!—I'll have nothing 
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bility of my temper! But one such lesson is sufficient. From that hour I have 
forsworn all benevolent interference in the cause of the fair sex ; and, as Paul 
Pry has it, “‘ If ever I do another good-natured thing in the course of my life— 
you'll see—that’s all!” C. 


more troublesome and less interesting in my eyes; but as she was apparently 
wholly dependent on my good offices, I could not, of course, desert her. I was, 
however, very unwilling to incur any further opprobrium on her account, and 
sincerely desirous to deposit her in a place of safety! | nder these circum- 
stances | came to the conclusion, after much unpleasant deliberation with myself, 
that I would offer her an honourable retreat in my lodgings, until the arrival of 
the hour when she might have a chance of being put in communication with her 
friends. ‘I must trust to my good fortune,”’ thought I, “to smuggle her out of 
the house, without being observed by my respectable and sour-tempered landlady ; 
and, at all events, as Mrs. Simpkinson is 2 sensible woran, I dare say I should 
have no difficulty in making her anderstand the honest state of the case.” 
Having thus made up my mind as to the course to be pursued, I saw no use in 
philandering about the streets any longer; so, having explained my purpose to 
the fair lady, I proceeded at a very rapid pace to vampeipi But all the 
annoyances I had hitherto experienced about her, were as nothing@ompared with 
my vexation on discovering that I had come out without my latchkey! I could 
not obtain admission for myself without * knocking up” the house, and I confess 
every principle of modesty and decorum seemed to me to forbid a proceeding 
which, in my distressing position, was likely to be so unpleasantly animadverted 
upon. With a heavy.heart, therefore, and eyes no less heavy, I resumed my 
wanderings ; and, asa last resource, bethought me of a hotel not a hundred miles 


—p—- 


PEDLINGTON. 


ferred upon the world in general, and upon me in particular, a never-suflicient- 
ly-to-be-appreciated favour, by the publication of the Little-Pedlington Guide. 
At the approach of the summer season,—that season when London (and since 
the pacification of Europe, all England) is declared to be unendurable by all 


be, and who possess the means and the opportunity of indulging in the ex- 
periment of change of place; at the approach of that season, this present, I 
found myself, like Othello, “ perplexed in the extreme.” The self-proposed 
question, “ And where shall I go ¢iis year?” I could not answer in any way to 
| my satisfaction. .I bad visited, as I believed, every spot in Europe which 
celebrity, from some cause or other, had rendered attractive. I had climbed 


Greenwich Hill: I had “swam ona gondola” at Venice, and *‘ patienced ” in 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO LITTLE | 


Felix Hoppy, Esq.. Master of the Ceremonies at Little Pedlington, has con- | 


those who fancy that they shall be happier anywhere than where they happen to | 


many thousands of feet up Mont Blanc, and had stood on the very summit of | 


| We can’t choose what we like in this world, Sir; if I warn’t blind ['q 
never ha’ chose to get my living by being a guide, that I promise you.” 
| On my informing him that I had a portmanteau with me, and indicating th 
| spot where it stood, he moved towards it, and, lifting it up, he tossed it, Read 
as it was, over his shoulder into the truck, and instantly set forward toward 
Squashmire-Gate. ¥ 
‘The * short three miles” turning out, as matter of course, to be “ a lon 

five,” and the whole of the road for that agreeable distance being ankle-deep ie 
mud, it was nearly nine o’clock when we came to the end of this portion of the 
journey. The conversation of my companion on the way might possibly have 
proved to be pleasant could I have afforded to purchase it at his price, which Was 
—from the extraordinary loud tone of his voice—to suffer a smart box 9’ the 
ear at each word he attered: this was beyond my power of endurance, so that 

after a question and a remark or two, I remained silent. I called to mind : 
| certain person who being accosted in the street by a blind clarionet-screecher 
| with * Have pity on the poor blind,” replied, «1 would if I myself wer. 
jdeaf !” 

| Squashmire-Gate cannot, with strict regard to truth, be termed a pretty place . 
| but as it puts forth no claim to that character, and as it is, moreover, the last 
stage on the road to Little Pedlington, it would be ungrateful as well as Unjust 
to criticise it severely. It consists merely of a small public-house, of the most 


from the Adelphi, where I resolved to take my chance of a successful appeal to 
the hospitality of the proprietors in favour of my forlorn stranger. 
Chemin faisant, | met one or two of the police, and was greatly tempted, in 


mate quarter; but she seemed to have an instinctive horror of those formidable 
authorities, which, I confess, almost induced me to suspect that she had, at some 
period of her life, found herself aux prises avec la justice, and was consequently 
apprehensive of exciting reminiscences that might be too® agonizing to her 
feelings. I therefore continued my route, growing at every step more silent and 
sulky—ruminating on the unpleasant consequences that might probably result 
from my rencontre with the ‘* Governor” and his frend; but I soon found that 
destiny had not yet exhausted all her severity towards me, for I had not proceeded 
above a couple of hundred yards up the Strand, when I was suddenly confronted 


in so embarrassing a crisis of my fate. ‘This was my friend Harry Cobham, the 
brother of the too fascinating nymph whose absence from Lady *s ball had 
£0 grievously disturbed my equanimity: and as he was, to a certain extent, aware 
of the good understanding that existed between his sister and myself, and less 
averse to the prospect of my alliance than his more wordly mamma, it will readily 
be believed that | was not very anxious to obtain credit, in bis eyes, for a species 
of distraction so contrary to the loyal duty I owed to my liege lady. 





But my friend Harry was in no mood to play the moralist, having, apparently, 
just emerged from some scene of protracted revelry, in a state of beatitude 
highly creditable to his own conviviality and the hospitality of hts friends. His 
progress along the pavement was rather of a serpentine character, ever and anon 
declining a few degrees from the mathematical course-—like that of the sun in 
the ecliptic: and my evil genius decreed that I should get the full benefit of one 
of these meandering movements, which brought him close up against me. 

*“Hollo! Ned, my boy! Is that you?!” exclaimed he. with a hiccup, and 
stopping short in his eccentric career. ‘* Whom have you got here? Ah! you 
sly old fox! Is this your mo—morality. I say? =Who—who’s your fair friend, 
—if I may make so bo—bold as to inquire !” 

“Ah! Mon diew! 
horreur !” 


Ll est wre!” exclaimed my amiablecompanion. 


© Quelle 
** Wh—what’s that you say, my dear?” 

**Do you suppose I’m dr—drunk ! 
é re—mark—ably sober.” 

And a second hiccup afforded convincing evidence in support of his assertion. 

** My dear Cobham,” said I, anxious to get rid of him as quietly as possible, 
“pray don’t detain us. You quite mistake—this is a most respectable young 
person—and I have promised to see her safe home.” 

* Well, my dear boy, you know there’s safety in numbers. 
leave—and—her leave, I'l] na-—-make one of your party.’ 

And suiting the action to the word, he staggered to the other side of her, and 
held out his arm, which however she declined taking ; but he walked for some 
distance by her side, addressing her in a half-English half-French jargon, which 
at any other time would have excited my risible faculties 

At length he carried his assiduities so far as to chuck her under the chin; 
which polite demonstration of regard she resented by a box on the ear, given in 
a style which at once proclaimed the competency of the fair :nsulfee to take her 
own part. It seemed, indeed, to be applied with a degree of a-plomb and 
precision that could only result from practice. 

Cobham, however, was outrageous, and became so violent in his behaviour, 
that I felt bound to interfere in defence of the fair object of his mingled wrath 
and admiration. A sort of scuffle ensued; I had not the slightest intention of 
striking him, buta gentle shove which I was obliged to give bim, in order to 
release the lady from his grasp, made him lose his very precarious equilibrium, 
and he came to the ground; while my fair friend began to scream, like Miss 
O'Neill in * Belvidera,” and before I knew where I was, a couple of policemen 
ran up, springing their rattles, and flourishing their staves in the most minacious 
style imaginable. 

Cobhain started on his legs, completely sobered by the fall, but furious at the 
indignity which I had put upon him. 

“Mr. 
you are a day older. 

** Whenever you please, Sir,” answered I, driven to desperation. 

** What's all this here row about !” 
authoritative tone. 
to walk off to the station-house.” 

But Cobham began to show fight, and the lady seemed equally disposed to 
resist this encroachment on the liberty of the subject. Whereupon, observing 
that the municipal force had full occupation in reducing these two refractory 
individuals to obedience, I watched my opportunity and ran off at fall speed, 
leaving my ill-omened acquaintance to shift for herself; nor did I once slacken 
my pace until I found myself at my own door in Craven-street. 

But woful were the consequences of that eventful morning! About a week 
after, I was sitting at home, with my arm ina sling, (the result of a hostile 
rencontre on Wimbledon-Commom with my friend Cobham,) when three letters 
were delivered to me, each being in answer to an apologetic and explanatory 
communication from myself to their respective writers. They shall speak for 
themselves. 

The first was from my father—it was to the following effect :— 

** Ned—you are an incorrigible dog! and your humbugging excuses only serve 
to aggravate your offences. From this day, your allowance is reduced one-half ; 
and by the Lord Harry, if you don’t mend your manners, it shall be withdrawn 
altogether. Yours, &c.” 

The second was from my official friend :-— 

“My dear Sir—I regret to say that I cannot be of any service to you in the 
matter to which your note refers 


continued the facetious Mr. Cobham 
Quite the reverse, my angel ! 


So—by your 





” 


quoth one of the policemen, in an 


The Archbishop has this day appointed Mr 

Previsional-Vice-Deputy-Assistant-Under-Secretary to the Ecclesiastical 

Commission. As Mr. —— is unquestionably a gentleman of high character, 

’ and-arreproachable morals, you will at once see the impossibility of my inter- 
fering with his Grace's appointment. f , 

“ Forgive me if I say that [ trust what has occurred will bea salutary lesson ; 
and that you may ere long be recalled to a becoming sense of the awful respon- 
sibility attached to the character of a Christian [ remain, dear Sir, 

** Your sincere friend and servant, 66 eee eee”? 

The third was “ the most unkindest cut off all.” 
and ran thus :— 

“ After what has occurred, you cannot be surprised that I hasten to return an 
ornament which I am painfully sensible I ought never to have accepted from you 
Mamma was quite right, and I am justly punished for my neglect of her in- 
junctions. I wish you every happiness, and hope, for your own sake, that you 
willreform. But we meet hereafter as common acquaintance. : 





It contained a small locket, 


Yours, 
“Reus.” 

I tore up these three interesting documents into a thousand pieces, threw the 
locket on the hearth-stone, and stamped upon it until it was pulverised to atoms. 
But the past could not be recalled, and after washing down my grief and despair 
with a bottle of claret at the Atheneum, I turned into the Opera to revive my 
drooping epirits. The fair Emily and her mamma cut me dead from their pit- 
box, and I took refuge behind the scenes, where the first person I saw was the 
heroine of my unfortunate adventure dressed out * in very thin clothing, and but 
little of it,” for the ballet in which she was about to make her debiit as Mademoi- 
selle Euphrosine, from I’ Académie Royale de Musique. She was leaning against 


a side-scene, and listening coquettishly to the agreeable flattery of—my friend, 
Harry Cobham. 


was not surprised that he turned away his head on my approach. 
nation was aroused to the highest pitch, when Mademoiselle Euphrosine—the 
pertidious cause of all my misfortunes—stared me full in the face, with no other 
mark of recognitiongthan a look of the most sovereign contempt. 

Thus, in the space of one short hour, I Jost my friend, my mistress,—who, by 
the by, had twenty thousand Consols at her own disposal,—my father’s good 
graces, one half of my allowance, and my hopes of an official appointment,—to 
say nothing of a shattered elbow,—all for the sake of a nymph who rewarded 
my services by the most flagrant ingratitude ! 

A more unmerited string of misfortunes could scarcely have fallen on a de- 
voted head !—all resulting from my chivalrous disposition, and the amiable plia- 






spite of the lady’s remonstrances, to transfer my responsibility to a more legiti- | 


by another acquaintance, whom, of a!l men in the world, I least wished to meet | 


I—I'm very | 


»” exclaimed he, with an oath, ‘“ you shall answer for this before | 


** Come. gen’lemen, you and this here lady must be pleased | 


We had shaken hands on the ground, but Harry had not forgiven me, so P 
But my indig- | 


modest pretensions, situate on one side of a crooked road, slushy and miry ; a 
small farriery on the other; a barn, a pig-sty, and a horse-trough. And such is 
Squashmire-Gate, where I was doomed to exist, as best I could, till the arriya) 
of the coach—a term of three mortal hours ! 

Tell not me of the clock or of the dial as the true indicators of the progress 
of time. Nay, there are periods in every one’s existence when the very syp 


a punt at Putney; had found my way through the dark and tangled forests of | 
Germany, and lost itn the Maze of Hampton Court; bathed in the changing 
| waters of the Rhone and in the consistent mud of Gravesend ; beheld the fading 
glories of old Rome, and the rising splendours of New Kemp Town, I had 
heard the Miserere performed in the Sistine Chapel, and the hundred-and-fourth 


psalm sung by the charity-boys in Hampstead chureh ; I had seen the Raphaels | himself is a “ lying chronicler.” ‘There are occasions when, between his rising 
at Florence, the Corregios at Dresden, the Rembrandts at Rotterdam, and the 


: , and his setting, months, years, ages, drag slowly along :—-in hope, doubt, o; 
' camera-obscura at Margate; I had tasted of Caviare on the shores of the Black | anxiety—in sickness or in sorrow——or when waiting the arrival of the Little. 


Sea, and of white-bait on the banks of Blackwall; I had travelled on a Rus- | pediington coach at such a place as Squashmire-Gate ! 

sian sledge and ina Brentford omnibus ; I had been everywhere (in Europe— Well ' breakfast would beguile the half of an hour; so I ordered breakfast 
| the boundary of all my travelling projects), done everything, seen everything, | which I took to the accompaniment of a “concord of sweet sounds ;” the 
| heard everything."and tasted of everything. Novelty, and change of scene, are squeaking of a child cutting its teeth, the croaking of a raven in a wicker cage, 
| the idle man’s inducements to travel: for me there remained neither. 1 was— | tie creaking of the sign-board on its rusty hinges, the occasional braying of ; 
to use a melancholy phrase | once heard feelingly uttered by a young nobleman | qonkey, and the ceaseless yelping of a cur confined in a cupboard. 7 
who had not then attained his twentieth year—blasé sur tout! Still the unan- | Breakfast ended, and only half-past nine! What was to be done next? Ar. 
| swerable question recurred—* And where shall I go this year '” | there any books in the house? No, not one. A newspaper! No. They 
sche sete ny lok oh gener ond spy | ju me pen, ink, and paper. They were “quite out” of paper, the cat h 
| 


a packet was sent me by my bookseller, who has a general order to supply me | just broken the ink-bottle, and somehow they had mislaid the pen :—a circum 
with all voyages, travels, journeys, tours, road-bocks, guides, and atlases, as | tance the importance of which was considerably diminished by the two pre. 
soon as published. The parcel contained new editions of * Denham’s Travels | vious accidents. 

in Africa,” of * Humboldt’s in South America,” and of * Parry's Voyages ;” I turned for amusement to the window-panes. There was not a line, nor a 
together with, just published, and wet from the press, ‘The Stranger’s Guide | word, por a letter, nor a scratch to be seen. The vulgar scribble upon thy 
through Little Pedlington, by Felix Hoppy, Esq., M.C.” Throwing aside the | glass, by which one is usually offended at country inns, would to me, in my 
rest as unimportant to ny present purpose, J, on the instant, perused this last. | then desolate condition, have been delight ineffable. To have been informed 
No longer was I doubtful concerning my ‘*whereabout.” Little Pedlington, | that J. P. and C. S. dined hear on the 15th off June ; and that Ephraim Tris 


| thought I, must be a Paradise’ And had not my desire to visit this heaven | joys Jane Higs; or that Susen Miles is a beatifull erctear ; or even such tender 
upon earth been sufficiently excited by the exquisite lines so aptly quoted by the 


| exclamations as O? Mariar ? or O Poly ! !—this, the smallest information, 
| M.C. from the charming poem of the * tuneful Jubb,”— would not only have been thankfully received, but it would have become to me 
| * Hail, Pedlingtonia! hail, thou favour’d spot! 


: 4 : 
matter of profound interest. 
What’s good is found in thee; what's not, is not!” 


But not a line, not a letter! 

At length, after the lapse of considerable time, it came to be ten o'clock. 
| had not the promise of so much to gratify as well the inteliect as the senses in- | 
| duced me thither; a feeling of shame, the consciousness that the bitter reproof | 


** And pray, my good woman,” inquired T of the hostess, ‘*is there no chance 
uttered by the M.C. himself applied in its fullest foree to my case, would 


| alone have urged me to make the amende honorable by an immediate Journey to 
| 


of the Little-Pedlington coach coming through earlier than twelve to-day !” 

“Not earlier, Sir; indeed I shouldn't wonder if it’s arfer instead of afore, 
seeing the state of the roads?” 
| ** What!” Blind Bob, who was in the kitchen and overheard our 
short colloquy. ‘* What! afore ! and with them "ere roads! The Lippleton 
‘Wonder’ won't be here afore three to day. Blesh you, it can’t.” 

“ Three!” Lexclaimed. ‘It is impossible to remain her till three o'clock ; 
I shall die of impatience and ennui. Can I have a chaise, ora gig !” 

‘No, Sir.’ replied the woman; “we have nothing of that sort To be 
sure we have a one-horse kind of a cart *’—here was a prospect of escape—* but 
our horse died Friday-week, and my good man hasn't yet been able to suit him- 


the place. 

** Well may it be said,” he exclaims, * that Englishmen are prone to explore 
foreign countries ere yet they ate acquainted with their own; and many a one 
will talk eestatically of the marble palaces of Venice and Herculaneum, who is | 
ignorant of the beauties of Liitle-Pedlington.” 

True, true, indeed! and, myself standing in that predicament, I felt the sar- 
casm the more acutely. It was a suffering of a nature not long to be borne 
with patience ; so I resolved to book a place for that same evening in the Little- 
Pedlington mail. self with another. 

Not a little was my astonishment on learning that there was no mail to that) —« ‘Then,” said I, “as the rain has ceased, I'll leave my portmanteau to be 
celebrated place ; but great indeed it was when [ was informed that there was | sent on by the * Wonder,’ and will walk the eight miles to Little-Pedlington.” 
no public conveyance whatever direct thither! However, I found that the “ What!” again shouted my evil genius, for as such I now began to consid 
Winklemouth coach (which ran nearer to it than any other) would set me down | him ; “eight mile? It’s thirteen good mile any day of the year; and as you 
at Poppleton-End ; that there I should be pretty sure of meeting with some one | must go mean by Lob’s Farm, ‘cause of the waters being out at Slush-lane, it’s 
who would carry my luggage to Squashmire-gate, a short three miles; and that | , pretty tichtish seventeen just now.” 7 
from thence to Little-Pedlington, a distance of eight miles—there or there Sad it é0 hanced that Job had espoused Griselda, and I been the sole off: 
abouts—a coach ran regularly three times a-week during the season. Too hap- spring of so propitious an union, sole inheritur of their joint wealth of patience, 
py to get there in any manner, IT took a place in the Winklemouth coach, and, my whole patrimony would have been insufficient to answer the exorbitant de- 
shortly afterwards, was rattling on towards the goal of my desires mands now made upon it. To tind my journey lengthening in nearly the pto- 

Between four and five in the morning the coach pulled up at the corner of a | portion in which it ought to have diminished : to rn mud-bound in a place like 
narrow eart-road, of no very inviting appearance, the soil being of clay, and the this, without a resource of any kind, corporeal or intellectual, to beguile the 
holes and wheel-tracks filled with water by the late heavy rains. A slight driz- | time: and, in aggravation of these annoyances, to be condemned to the cease- 
zling rain was falling then. ‘The country for miles round was a dead flat, and | Jess infliction of the combined yell. yelp, squeak, screech, and scream of the 
not a house or shelter of any kind, save here and there a tree, was to be seen. | siek child, the sorry puppy, and the other performers, animate and inanimate, in 

7 A sept 7 eet onid mo ge as he let down the step. | the cruel concert which I have before alluded to—! I know not how my ima- 

“y bese te Ge : ree egrce seee . said i. _— an | gined parents would have acted under a similar pressure of ills; but, for my 

es, Sir,” replied he (adding with a leer which clearly indicated that he | part, I surrendered at discretion to the irresistible attack, and, striking the table 
was satisfied of the excellence of his joke), “ and has been, time out of mind.” with a force which caused the astonished tea-pot to leap an inch high-—— 

“ But I have a heavy valise with me,” said I, as I alighted. “ And must I," [ exclaimed, “ must I remain in this infernal place for the 

* Yes, Sir,” replied the guard, taking it down from the top of the coach, and whole of this saheeoahiien dev ” 
ery Por the boundary-stone at the corner of the lane ; ‘it is precious The poor ‘woman, evidently hurt at the opprebrious term which I had cast 
ge meee informed that I should find somchody here who would carry | oP apr teteriy ith soli yagnds Paes gpa ellnyat pany > “ 

“/ : mec - , “2 | slowly shook her head; and with a look of mild rebuke, and in a corresponding 
it to Squashmire-gate ; but there is no person within sight, and I can’t carry it | tone— 
meet. “Sir,” she said, “ all the world can't be Lippleton; if it was—it would be 
much too fine a place, and too good for us poor sinners to live in.” 

I would not be thought to undervalue the great work of Felix Hoppy, Esq.. 
M.C. ; but admirable as it is for the elegance of its style, and unrivalled for the 
graphic (that, I believe, is the word now commonly in use upon these occasions), 
the graphic power of its descriptions, I declare that that one simply-eulogistic 
phrase of my hostess’s would as effectually have excited my desire to be! vid 
the beauties and the wonders of Little-Pedlington, as had already been accor- 
plished by the most elaborate temptation offered by the illustrious Hoppy 
himself. 

Althongh this was adding fuel to the fire of my impatience. I was at once 
overcome by the gentleness of the woman's manner ; and, unwilling that she 
should consider me as an incarnation of slander and detraction, [ ** explained 
somewhat after the Parliamentary fashion ; assuring her that by the phrase 
‘infernal place,’’ [ meant nothing more than that it was the sweetest spot on 
earth, but that I was anxious to proceed on my journey. And now, having 
satisfied her that I meant no offence to Squashmire-Gate, ** Consider,” said I, 
“consider that I have yet five hours to remain here: you cannot furnish me 
either with books, or paper, or with any earthly thing which would serve te 
lighten the time ;” (adding, in the most imploring tone I could assume), “'«!! 
me, tell me what can I do to amuse myself!” : 

The landlady looked at me as if she felt my appeal in its fullest force ; then 
fondly casting her eyes on the sick, squalling child, which she carried on her 
arm; then again looking at me, she said—** I'm sure I hardly know, Sir, whal 

you can do; but if you would like to nurse baby for two or three hours you 4re 
| heartily welcome, indeed you are, Sir.” 


shouted 





‘Why no, Sir, I don’t very well see how you can ; at least,” continued he, 
in the same facetious tone, ‘it wouldn't be altogether pleasant. Hows’ever, 
Sir, you have a very good chance of Blind Bob coming up with his truck in | 
about half-an-hour—or so.” 

I hate the phrase * or so.’ It is a cheat, an impostor, a specious rogue and 
an insidious. In all matters involving an inconvenience, I have invariably found 
that it is an aggravation of the original evil at least threefold. Thus, your 
“three miles, or so, farther,”’ to the place of your destination, after a wearisome 
walk in a strange country, may usually be computed at nine; * a guinea or so,” 
in an uncertain charge, at three ; if waiting the arrival of your bride, * an hour 
or so,” at a day, a week, a year; if of your wife—but this isa case dependant 
upon peculiar circumstances 

* And pray, guard,” inquired I, rather peevishly, “* where am I to wait during 
that half-hour—or so?” ; 

“ Why, Sir, if you should chance to miss Blind Bob, you might perhaps find 
ita leetle awkward with that large trunk of your’s; soif you'll take my advice, 
Siry you'll wait where you are. Good morning, Sir. I don’t think it will be 
much of a rain, Sir. All fight, Bill; get on.’ So saying, he mounted the 
coach, and left me seated beneath my umbrella on the boundary-stone at Pop- 
pleton-End, at half-past four of the morning, in a drizzling rain. 

They who travel much must be prepared to meet with difficulties ; sometimes 
to encounter dangers: these carry a compensation with them in the excitement 
which they produce, and the high feelings they inspire. But one sinks ander 2 
tame and spiritless inconvenience : one’s fortitude sneaks off, as it were, and 
one’s temper oozes away. At five, at half-past five, at six o’clock, there I still 


9 ri not a human creature had come near me. The abominable rain. too ! | Nothing perhaps could more strikingly illustrate the forlorn and helpless 
Rain! it was unworthy the name of rain. <A good, honest, manly shower, nd tice "t whieh T we “di al the th t t should have instigated’one 
which would have made one wet throuch-and-tt a oe Med condition to which I was reduced, than that it should hé stig 
: rough-and-through in five seconds I could | juman being to venture such a proposal to another. Inviting a3 was the offer, 
have borne without complaint; but to be made to suffer the intolerable sensa- I declined it—taking due credit to myself for so exem lary a display of sel! 
tion of dampness merely, by a snivelling, drivelling, mizzling, drizzling sputter, denial y 4 sat 
and that, too, by dint of the exercise of its petty spite for a full hour-and-a- The weather cleared, and the impartial sun shed a portion of its brightn 
half—! There are annoyances which, it is said, are of a nature to make a/ .., ep tei ’ 5 C: Th Hlady seized the auspicious 
, ieee “ah 7 even upon the ugliness of Squashmire-Gate. The landlady seized th 

parson swear; but this would have set swearing the whole bench of Bishops : : e dor 
with their Graces of York and Canterbury at tl pt : — | moment to vindicate the reputation of the place, and, leading me to the coor, 

aces anterbury at their head exclaimed in a tone of triumph, “* Now look, Sir! It stands to reason, YoU 
| know, that no place can look pretty in bad weather.” 


Yet could I not exult in my position. Perhaps the first impression may have 
produced an unfavourable prejudice in my mind; yet, a barn, a horse-trough, 4 
pig-sty, and a smithy, with here and there a stunted tree, were not materials a? 
of which to extract beauty, or capable of exciting pleasurable emotions. -N° ’ 
in these my cooler moments of reflection, I still maintain that Squashmire-Gate 
is not a pretty place. : 

I walked, or rather waded, outside the house. I peeped into the pig-sty, 
looked into the barn, examined the smithy, and counted the ducks in the pond. 
Next, to vary my amusement, I began with the barn, then proceeded to inspect 
| the pig-sty, then on to the duck-pond, and so forth. But by the greatest porst 

ble exercise of my ingenuity, I could not force the time on beyond half-past 
eleven. !” thought I. 


ess 


At length I perceived, at some distance down the lane, a man dragging along 
a truck, at what seemed to me a tolerably brisk pace, considering the state of 
the road. He drew it by means of a strap passing over his shoulders and across 
his chest : and he carried in his hand a stout staff, which he occasionally struck 
upon the ground, though apparently not for support. He was rather above the 
middle height, broad, square, and muscular,—a cart-horse of a fellow. On ar- 
riving within two steps of my resting-place, he stopped, and with a voice of 
ten-boatswain power, shouted— 

** Any one here for Squash’ire-Gate 1” 

“Yes,” said I, almost stunned by the report, “don’t you see? I am here.” 

“T wish I could,” said he ; “but as I have lived Blind Bob all my life, Blind 
Bob I shall die.” 

The guard’s description of my intended guide and carrier as “ Blind Bob” 
had certainly not prepared me for the phenomenon I was now to witness. Had 
I, indeed, paid any attention to it, the utmost I should have expected. as a justi- 


** And here I must needs remain till three ! 


Upon occasions Jike the present, when one happens to be coach-bound, 





calli ssource 
Pa y | otherwise c untry-place, the church-yard is an infallible resources 
| fication of it, would have been a deduction of fifty per cent. from the usual al- nt an ene repay the labour of the chase. 
panne of eyes, in the case of the party in question. But here was a guide z. iesend cihenasiente 008 the church 
stone-blind '* : ae 09 , 
“ Blind!” I exclaimed; “ und ‘ ** Just over at Hogsnorton, Sir. 
er the circumstance you have chos g ’ ’ ” 
| occupation.” ; y on 8 ettange | “ And what's the distance to Hogsnorton, Ma am? ‘ 
| ‘‘ We call it five mile ; but it may be five mile and a half. 5 ny 
: : “ i a ; “it’s seven mile or 80, * 
t > ey, poqpes sae ipee He. blind man, who is (or lately was) frequently i Hogenorton Gev-enda Salt” shouted Seb; *t 
| to be found at the ull” at Sirs and who acted as guide to strangers across | “#Y- mae ™ 
the country between that ace and Mereworth, His services were scarcely over | “ The “or so” was sufficient 3 80 I decided against @ pilgrimage - Hog 
, Tequired except on dark nights, when he led the way with a lantern i: his hand, | norton. 
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«But la! Sir, how could I come to forget it!” exclaimed the landlady, upon _ out merely asa bint; 
the impulse of a sudden recollection ; * there’s Dribble-Hall you might see, if upon in = ta eatin { 
it warn’t that the roads are so bad.” 
« And what, and where, is Dribble-Hall, pray ?” 
“La! Sir; have you never heard of Dribble-Hall, as belongs to Squire I inguired what I could have for di 
a” ate an : : - d q 
Dribble?” [I shall take a future opportunity of introducing my readers to Syvire ** What would you like, Sir?” “on 


Was King Herod, at heart, a wicked man? 


Dribble. ] pad. i — mine hostess, “folks come from fur and | “A boiled chicken.” 
near to see Dribble-Hall. Such picturs! and such stattys! and such grounds! |“ We have never achicken, Sir: but w ik e ” 
and such @ person as the Squire himself is! Dear me; if it warn't for the; “No. Can I havea lamb ed weehgas he seme seth ent loan, 
roads——" mes ais : | **No, Sir; but our eggs and bacon i ice.” 

« Never mind the roads,” said I (delighted at the chance of an agreeable mode | “Or a cutlet-—or a iver ” Tae eet 


of getting through this intolerable morning); “never mind the roads, if the | 
place be within a reasonable distance.” | “ Have yuu any thing cold in your larder?” 
“It's only two mile and a half,” replied she. * Not exactly, Sir: but I’m sure you will like our eggs and bacon.” 
“What!” roared Blind Bob; (I expected that, as usual he was preparing to.“ Then what have you got?” , 
multiply the distance by three; but this time I was agreeably disappointed.) | “ Why, Sir, we have got nothing bat eggs and bacon.” 
« What! two mile and a half! that’s going by the road; but if the gentleman) “O '—then have the goodness nd clea some eggs and bacon.” 
takes by the green gate, it an t much more than a mile.” | ‘*T was sure you'd choose eggs and bacon, Sir; we are so famous for it.” 
» And pray, Bob, which way must I go? ’ | Having finished my dinner, I thought it proper, for the good of the house, to 
“Why, Sir, when you get out, keep on straight to the left till you come to inquire what wine I could have—of course, not expecting that my choice would 
the green gate—green gate, mind—and then turn smack to the right, and that | be much perplexed by the variety offered ; j 
takes you up to the house, across the Squire’s meadows ; but be sure youturn | What would you like Sir?” ‘ 
to the right as soon as ever you come to the green gate, or you'll chance to be get- ** Some Port.” : 
ting back again to Poppleton-End ” “ We have no Port, sir.” 
* But when I have been at the pains of walking to Dribble-Hall, will the “A little Sherry, then.” 


squire allow me to see his place !”” “We don’t keep Sherry, Sir; in short, we have so little call for wine, that w 
“O yes, Sir,” replied the landlady, “and glad enough, too; for all that the | don't keep any Tae kind.” ; mater ee 


* No, Sir; but we are remarkable here for our eggs,and bacon.” 


house-maid—the house-keeper she is called at the Hall—who receives no wages, | “ Then pray give me some lemonade.” 

gets less than ten pound a-year from visitors, the squire is obliged to make good | 4 Yes, Sir. Do you prefer it with lemon or without ?” 
to her; whilst whatever she gets above that, be shares with her,—which is but * How !” 
fair, you know, Sir. yi ““ Why—only we happen just now to be out of lemons ” 

In a commercial country, where every thing is considered relatively to its Finding that I should be obliged to “ malt it,” 1 asked for—what, from its 
money-value, it certainly is ‘but fair’? that noolemen and gentlemen, whose | delicious flavour, is now becoming the rage with the drinkers of England's Own 
mansions and their contents are worth an inspection, should allow their servants | —Collins’s Richmond Ale. Fortunately they could supply me with thal, so I 
to make a charge for the exhibition of them. I do not pretend that such a pro- | had but little cause to regret their being * out” of the rest r 
ceeding 1s noble, or dignified, or handsome, indeed, altogether worthy of aperson | At Jength the welcome moment for our departure arrived. 
of high station; but merely and strictly that itis fair. We pay for seeing the “T think,” said Giles, as he clumsily clambered up to his box—‘‘I think we 
lions in the Tower and in Wombwell’s booth : a charge is made for showing the | shall have a little more rain yet.” , 
wax-work in Westminster Abbey and at Mrs. Salmon’s rooms; and upon what | ‘* What!” for the last time cried our Job's comforter; ‘a little? You'll 


principle, either of justice or equity, are we to expect that the Duke of A. or the | have rain enough to drownd you long afore you’re half way to Lippleton, and 
Earl of Z., if they allow us to see their galleries or their grounds, should grant | thunder along with it, mind if you don’t. I can feel it in my head, and it stands 
us such an indulgence gratis? ‘The notion is preposterous. There are indeed | to reason.” 
cartel thriftless proprietors of what are called show-hovses who are so inconsi- |_| took my place inside the coach; and_ now, being fairly on my road to that 
derate as to do this, but they form an exception to the general rule; and happily | haven of bliss, Little Pedlington, I soon forgot all the past annoyances of the 
forthe honour and integrity of the maxim, **Give nothing for nothing,” such | day. Yet was not my position one of absolute comfort. I was jammed in be- 
instances Of improvidence are not numerous. Yet I cannot help thinking that | tween two corpulent ladies—of whom one was suffering under a violent tooth- 
Squire Dribble pushes the practice a /ittle too far, though he deserves some praise | ache, and the other from head-ache. Opposite to me was a stout man with a 
for honestly avowing the principle upon which it is founded. strong Stilton cheese on his knee; another, saturated with the fumes of bad 
Well; I set forth for Dribble-Hall, along a road which one might have imagin- | cigars with which he had been regaling himself; and the third had with him 
ed had been constructed of boot-jacks, for, at each step I took, my boots were | a packet of red herrings. Between the two ladies a constant dispute was main- 
half-drawn off my feet by the necessary effort of extrica'ing them from the tena- | tained as to whether the glasses should be up ordown : she of the tooth declaring 
cious soil. Following Bob's directions, with punctuality equal to their precision, | that if the windows were open the air would be the death of her; whilst the 
i kept éo the left; but after walking—if struggling through such a road may be | cephalagian as eagerly contended that she should incontesiatly expire from the 
so termed—for considerably more than an hour, I had not arrived at a green | heat if they were shut; and as the contest was carried on across me, I was in 
gate,—the point at which I was to change my course for the right. Gates of | imminent danger of suffocation under the weight, not of the arguments, but the 
all colours, black, white, and brown, I had passed, and occasionally a road | arguers. In addition to the compound of odours I have mentioned, one of the 
branching off ina different direction ; but no green gate had ] seen. Neverthe- | fair sufferers was using camphor and the other ether. 
less, confiding in the instructions of my blind guide, I proceeded; when lo! at We proceeded at what might be the pase of a hearse in a hurry—something 
the expiration of another hour, I found myself im the lane which I had traversed | short of four milesan hour. At every hovel by the road-side Mr. Giles pulled 
in the morning, about mid-way between Squashmire Gate and Poppleton-End ! | up to enjoy bis “ tithe of talk” wath its inhabitants. Remonstrance and entreaty 
*O, Lattle-Pedlington !” thought I; ‘*a paradise before the fali must thou be | on the part of us, the impatient travellers, were useless. He_ plainly told us, 
to compensate me for al! that I have this day endured for thy sake !” that as there was no Opposition on the road, he had always had_ his own way ; 
_“ Disappointed, wearied, and vexed, I returned to my Aotel at Squashmire | and that he saw no reason why he should be baulked of it now. Thei, he 
Gate ; and there, on a bench before the door, sat Blind Bob. stopped at one small public-house to eat, and at the vext to drink, and at another 





though I by no means positively advise that it be acted | know: the personal charms of the mistress of Shakspeare were unquestionably 
r that might be unpleasant to the rising generation. Query: great. 


In one of his temporary separations from her, he draws upon the wealth of 


Having, at the risk of a sore throat, contrived to scream louder than the child, _ nature for materials to describe her beauty. The picture is a charming one, not 
| In the memory of the lady alone, but in all the circumstances which attend it. 
The scene is— 


“in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing ; 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him.” 


But neither the jays of birds, nor the sweet smell of flowers, 


**Could make him any summer's story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew (1) ;” 


because, in her absence, the very birds seem mute to him; and, in spite of the 
er is winter still (2). He cannot speak then of enjoyment, but sweetly 
chides them :— 


“ The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief, whence did thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love’s breath! The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for plexion dwells, 
In my love's veins thou hast too ly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair : 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair : 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 
And to his robbery had annex'd thy breath ; 
But, for his theh, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee (3).” 


Before any one hastily condemns this for conceit, let him be sure that he has 
experienced a true passion. Conceits, if these are to be called such, seem to 
me of the very essence of adeep and imaginative love. Here, at all events, 
are materials for an exquisite portrait, which (having added a few more touches 
to it) 1 shall leave the reader to complete. ‘My mistress’ eyes are raven 
black (4),”’ says the poet; and again, addressing them, he exclaims,— 
“Thine eyes I love, and they as pitving me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain ; 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain (5).” 

But this is anticipating. Pain has not yet visited the poet—the beautiful has 
not yet vanished, **to return not!” He has, in this, a lot such as how many 
have experienced! It is an old story. He loves, he implores, he obtains, he 
trusts, he is deceived! ‘ Fair, kind, and true (6),”’ is all his argument at first— 
three that *‘ till now never kept seat in one (7).” 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence (8) 
On all sides he is, as he thinks, secure and happy. His own sincerity does not 
allow him to doubt the sincerity of her. He has accepted the favours of her 
love with a transport of gratitude; and upon the large faith of that moment 
alone he seems almost able to sustain himself thereafter. I could quote several 
sonnets in illustration of this, expressed in terms of unequalled tenderness, 
purity, and sweetness ; but with an air of reliance on her truth, rather, perhaps, 
than that of certainty that she is true :— 
** But what’s so blessed fair that fears no blot ; 
Thou may’st be false, and yet I know it not (9).” 

A darker shadow of doubt at last falls over him. These are the things we 
most ardently pursue. A fancy which thwarts and disturbs us we cannot shake 
off ; for we never try to do it. * We strain our sight after it, aching as it is, 
should it ever threaten to leave us, and bring it back within the sphere of our 
vision in exaggerated colours. Shakspeare, finding himself in a position of fear 


” 





“< Banak’ 1 ¥ aeols —- —* ; ; ; i j i 
Rascal!” | exclaimed: how dared you thus deceive me? how dared you | torest. A long journey, fairly performed, is not an affair to complain of ; but, 
send me on this wild-goose chase? oh! the torments of a short one prolonged by needless delay! At ten o'clock 


and doubt, burries to anticipate all evil. While uncertainty is with us, we can 
afford to be certain of the worst; it is only when the worst comes, that we 





*Couldn’t you find the Hall, Sir? T told you to keep to the left till you came | we had yet six miles of ours to accomplish. ‘Tbe night was dark ; suddenly, as 
tothe green gate, and then——” | the sea-song has it, “the rain a deluge poured,” and (to continue the quotation) 
Bp: I did keep to the left till here I am again; but the deuce a green gate is | “loud roared the dreadful thunder,” when—within about two miles of Little 
there the whole way.” | Pedlington—crash' the pole broke. Whether or not the horses took fright, I 

“] think I ought to know best, Sir. Tell me of no green gate, indeed! Did | have never had any means of ascertaining: certain it is, they neither became 
you notice two tall poplars, with a gate between them, leading into a meadow.” | unmanageable, nor did they run away; they were not ina state to do either; 

‘T did,—a newly painted white gate.” | so like jaded, sensible horses as they were, they stood stock-still. After consi- 

* White! nonsense, Sir, begging your pardon ; what does that signify? That | derable delay, and many fruitless attempts to repair the accident, we were com- 
be the green gate, and has been always called so in these parts, time out o’ mind. | pelled to walk through a pelting shower the remainder of the way. As I ap- 
It’s o’ no use to be angry with me: it’s no fault o’ mine if Squire has taken and | proached the town, (though from the utter darkness I could not see it,) I felt as 

had it painted white.” one feels on first beholding Rome, or as Bonaparte is said to have felt at the first 

Obdurate must be his heart who is not to be pacified by a reason, or strength- | sight of the Pyramids; and when, at length, 1 found myself in a bed-room at 
ened by the explanation of the landlady, who told me that, although the green ' Scorewell’s hotel, in High-street-—forgetting all my by-gone troubles, I exultingly 
gate had always served as a sort of road-guide. yet Squire Dribble being ‘a gen- | exclaimed—* And here I am in Little-Pedlington !” ; 
tleman who looked sharply after his farthings,” had resolved that for the future Early the next morning 
it should be painted white—white paint being rather cheaper than green. But here I must pause.—All that follows will appear in the form of a Journat 

** Order dinner,” said a generally-too-late friend with whom I had agreed to | kerr purine a Resipence iN Litrrie-PEepLineron. P*., 
dine at a tavern one-day ; ** Order dinner at six for half-past, and I will positively | ohaliiaes 


be with you at seven.” The Little-Pedlington ** Wonder” being expected up | m - ee - 
VT coceetteaih anal Gen Haas ion; eae “ON a | "THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


at three, it consequently arrived at half-past four. And ‘* O! what damned 
minutes told I o’er’”’ in that long interval ! Continued from the last Alhion.—{ From the New Monthly.} 
CHAPTER III, 


The Little Pedlington ** Wonder” was a heavy, lumbering coach, licensed to | 
SHAKSPEARE’S MISTRESS. 





carry six inside and fourteen out; was drawn by two skinny horses, and driven 
by a coachman built after the exact fashion of the coach he drove, 7d est, lum- 
bering and heavy. ° , to the two striking passages in the history of the life and thoughts of Shak- 

* Full out. room for one in,” was the coachman’s reply to my question whether speare, which are illustrated in his Sonnets. I shall devote the present to 
Tcould havea place. I expressed my disappointment at not having an outside | ,. graphic a sketch as I am able to give of his connexion with the woman I 
place, as [ should thus be deprived of obtaining the first possible view of Little | have there recorded. A passion more remarkable in all respects was never, 
Pedlington ; nor was my disappointment dimimished by Coachee’s remark that | perhaps, felt by any heart, strong for suffering equally as for joy—and never, 
that was, mdeed, a sight ! = | certainly, was a passion expressed with greater vividness or fervour; with a 

je And how long will it be before you start, coachman ? | finer Juxuriance of imagination, or a more twembling delicacy of sentiment ; 

About a quarter of an hour or so, Sir,” was the reply. with so wrapt a joy, or a despair so afflicting yet so noble! 

_“ What!" bellowed forth my everlasting friend, Bob ; “a quarter of an hour! It will startle the reader to see Shakspeare as he will now be presented, the 
You'll not get away from here afore six, Master Giles, and you know you | victim of an unhappy and ill-starred love. In his dramatic writings he appears 
bas ing 5 : elevated above all this, as if he were a god. His lightly-moved, and ill-con- 

Mr. Giles was part proprietor of the ‘* Wonder” (the only coach on that road) | ceiving spirit, as Goethe has exquisitely described the poet's, steps forth like 
which he drove up one day, and down another ; so, there being no opposition, he j the sun from night to day, and with easy and calm transition tunes his harp to 
carried matters with a high hand, deferring to the wishes or the convenience joy or woe. Our laughter and our tears obey his will, all the resources of man’s 
of one only person that ever travelled by the ** Wonder,” which one was himself. | jif¢ and thought crowd round him at his pleasure, and at his bidding the world 

“Six!” said Giles, taking up the word of Blind Bob; . why, to be sure ; of imagination and the world of reality come spinning into a little space before 
mustn't I have a bit of summut to eat? and must’nt I rest a bit? and must’nt ny | ys! If, as our life would but too sadly intimate, from the disproportion of its 
cattle rest a bit! How can I get off afore six! My tits are tolerable good | Gesires and attainments, we ordinary men, while fancying ourselves awake, do 
ones ; but if I did’nt give em a rest here and there, how'd ever they get on to onjy dream.—how truly should we guess of the life of such a man as Shak- 

Lippleton, I should like to know 1” | speare, that he must have passed that dream like one awake; viewing the 

Considering the appearance of his “tits,” the load they had to drag, and the | strangest and most baffling of human incidents from an eminence where they 
roads along which they were doomed to drag it, that question was, certainly, a | never affected him ; availing himself of them, in his character of teacher and 
poser. When I was told of the Little Pedlington ‘* Wonder,” my expectations | prophet, of friend both to gods and men, only as a part of the past and the fu- 
were of a rapidity of progress second in degree only to that of flying; but in the | ture ; conscious of them always as of the existence of the actual world, which 
present case, the sole claim which the vehicle could conscientiously make to the | lies open in all its parts before him, but mixing himself up as little with them, 
litle was, that it could be prevailed upon to move at all. It was, therefore, not | as though between that world and him a great gulf were fixed. How often, in- 
without trepidation that I ventured to inquire at about what time we were likely | deed, have we actually thought this of Shakspeare, til] we unly of late discovered 
to get into Litttle Pedlington. | how falsely we had thuught it. View him here! : 

* Why,” replied Giles, ‘* we must take the long road this afternoon, on account The name of the mistress of Shakspeare remains unknown. It is impossible 
of the waters ; so we shan’t get in much afore nine.” | ever to discover a clue to it. Through many sonnets he bas addressed to her, 

“ And very fair travelling, too,” said I, happy at length, at knowing when this | during a passion of several years, we have not even an allusion to her Christian 
day of disagreeables was to terminate : “ seventeen miles in three hours is not | name. ‘There may have been some feeling of consideration and delicacy in this. 
to be complained of—under the circumstances.” The cynical style of literature had certainly at that time not come into vogue. 

“What!” again shouted the inveterate Blind Bob; ‘“‘nine! you'll not see | Rousseau had not set the example, so well followed since, of publishing the 

Lippleton afore eleven to-night. Why, the ‘* Wonder” never does more nor | confessions of others under the pretence of writing one’s own. Veiled and 
four mile an hour the best o’times, and here’s the long road to take, and as heavy | gameless as she is. however, she lives for us, as she lived to Shakspeare, in the 
43 putty. Besides, won't you stop three times more to rest the horses? I say | passionate joy and sorrow she awakened into life, to live in his verse, as it 

you'll not see Lippleton afore eleven: it stands to reason, and you know you | preyed upon his heart, forever! These are indeed “true rights ;” her exist- 
won't.’ : ence is as actual as Shakspeare’s own; it is no 

“Why, you stupid old fool,” said Giles, “you say yourself I must stop three “ poet's rage 

times to rest the horses: then how can I get in afore eleven! Some folks talk | And stretched metre of an antique song (1)” 

as if they were out of their common senses.” Saying which, Giles entered the to which we owe it, but to that extraordinary fascination which the actual life of 

house ; leaving me in some doubt whether the Fates might not have determined | man can confess perhaps only once, and with which she swayed resistlessly the 

against my ever seeing Little Pedlington at all. 


and dinner was the only expedient that occurred to me. I called the landlady, | it have been unworthy! These are questions the reader shall answer. It has 
who came, as usual with that inevitable squalling child upon her arm. was never yet been that imagination, passion, or self-will, were governed or con- 
screaming as if it would have screamed its head off, and I could he ye ee can trolled by reason: it will not be startling to find them ungoverned here. The 
imencing my address by a profane parody on Shakspeare :—* First of all, my | tnightiect and most intellectual of queens submits to be 
g00d woman, * silence that dreadful child.’” “eupinentad 

“La! Sir; consider you were once a child yourself,” was her reply : a Te- » pocr pectin Ge the meid thet mile 
buke, by-the-by, which you invariably receive if you presume to complain of the By 5 ae — P seendides ehares -” r 
Performance of that the most intolerable music ever composed by Nature. Now, And does the m me; ‘ . - 
admitting the fact that I was once a child myself, it by no means follows as 3, and we may notclaim for the greatest man, who once con ‘er ba J — : 
necessary consequence that I was a squalling child: the justice, therefore, of ence, exception from the chanees which sere the meanes , n _ y : te. 
applying the rebuke to me I am always disposed to question. On the other | ing, indeed, is even more that ordinarily likely, in his “on ae e " or dis 
hand, if I did delight in that atrocious mode of exalting my voice, my present | proportion of objects, should such disproportion exist. e thing, at least, we 


Opinion is, that, for the comfort of society, I ought to have been, In some way OF | 
other—to use a favourite melo-dramatic phrase—“ disposed of.” 1 throw this (1) Sonnet 17. 





I occupied the last chapter of these Confessions with a particular introduction | 


y ve been the source of | 
oe ; ' — heart of the greatest writer of the world. What can have ) 
Something must be contrived to pass the time between this and six o'clock, | this power of fascination over a being so wonderful! Was it worthy ‘—could | 


would desperately reason it away. - But mark, in this: instance, the fine self-con- 
trolment of the poet’s nature. Thinking she may be false; that the time will 
come when she shall no more greet him with * that sun, her eye ;"—his first 
impulse is, that this may be his fault, not hers; that there may indeed be no 
sufficient eause why she should continue to love him, through all his ill-deserv- 
ings(10). Against himself he uprears his hand, that he may ‘“ guard the seasons 
on her part (11)."’ He is content to believe her ** too dear for his possessing :”’— 
“For how do I hold thee but by thy granting! 
And for that riches where is my deserving ! 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting (12).” 
Let us not detract from the beauty of this sentiment, when we see it shaken be- 
fore the nearer approach of what he fears ; for that comes in a shape he had 
not dreamt of. She may have ceased to Jove him, but was she false with an- 
other? Such had become the common talk. Persons whom he meets in the 
street hint it to him, and commiserate him, and offer him advice with all the 
malice of their friendship! This is hard to bear. I can conceive the following 
written in the midst of gushes of tears— 
‘‘If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 
What means the world to say it is not so? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s ; no, 
How can it? O how can love's eye be true, 
That is so vex'd with watching and with tears (13) !” 
| But again, recovering himself, with that surviving faith and remoteness from 
things worldly, which may fall intu the error at times of a childlike simplicity, 
but yet never fails to indicate at all times a mind of the very highest order, 
Shakspeare clings to the hope that she may still be “honest.” 
‘« That thou art blam'd shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow there flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater (14).” 
Thus does affection seek to perpetuate itself, and so for itself it survives when 
every reasonable trust is gone! Shakspeare’s hope was vain. The next scene 
we are permitted to witness in this strange history of emotion, is one in which 
the abused heart of the lover, bursting with a suspicion now ripened, by in- 
| creasing evidence, into certainty, cannot restrain itself from venting its re- 
| proaches. But how exquisitely tender they are, though expressed with a set- 
tled melancholy! He compares her transgression to the base clouds which he 
| has noticed ride over the celestial face of a glorious morning, after it has been 
geen to 








« Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye(15).” 
The lady speaks repentingly, and with shame and sorrow. The poet's grief, 
stronger for her than for himself, receives no consolation— 
‘«« Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss: 
The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bear's the strong offence’s cross (16).” 
| In this there is no selfishness. Love sometimes wears its aspect. But while 
| selfishness works on others for its own, love is anxious only for those others’ 
| sake. To many, these reproaches of Shakspeare may seem unequal to the oc- 
| casion: but they must recollect the * strong toil of grace” with which he had 
to struggle, and the peculiar circumstances (they have been previously treated 
by the writer) under which it had been flung around him. The lady weeps, and 
is triumphant ! 
“Ah! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds (17).” 


Well had he made his Passionate Pilgrim exclaim— 

Oh father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear !” 
A victim to this witchcraft he now willingly yields. The lady improves her oc- 
casion. Her grief at being pardoned exceeds her grief under reproaches, and 
over the heart of Shakspeare she reseats tyrannous love upon a firmer throne. 
He becomes her apologist—and with what exquisite sweetness ! 
‘No more be griev'd at that which thou hast done : 

Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud (18).” 
After this interview I can conceive the poet, removed from the immediate influ- 
ence of her presence. summoning up before him all the hopes he had seen de- 
cay, and shuddering at the prospect which that vision opened! Where was 
any hope for the future in the memory of the past? Was he to enjoy only an- 
other fool’s paradise, that he might find himself again the tool of her levity, her 
intrigue, her tears ! It is too late for a thrall to remonstrate, when he has con 
fessed and submitted to his thraldom. He writes to her—a poor consolation ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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13) Sonnet 148. tts} Sonnet 70. (15) Sonnet 33. 16) Sonnet 34. 

17) Sonnet 34. 18) Sonnet 35. 
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“*So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 

Like a deceived husband ; so love's face | 
May still seem love to me, though alter’d new ; | 

Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place : 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 

Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many looks the false heart’s history 

Is writ, in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange, 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 

That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell. 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be (1) 4 

Did Shakspeare, as he wrote these words, “ like a deceived husband,” glance 
back a thought to his house in Stratford-upon-Avon! ‘This I shall have occa- 
sion, in a subsequent chapter, to inquire into, Strange that at this very time 
his greatest contemporary. Lope de Vega, the Shakspeare of Spain, should have 
been, in the same shape of writing, confessing to himself his secret thoughts ; 
pouring forth in sonnets a miserable love, for which he saw no hope of return, | 
and resenting the claims of a neglected wife. 


*« Ay de aquel alma a padecer dispuesta 
Que espera su Rachel en la otra vida 
Y tiene a Lia para siempre en estra(2).” 


But what were now the * thoughts and the heart’s workings” of the mistress 
of Shakspeare! Did she prove herself worthy of his renewed trust! Did she 
continue to hold within the influence of her extraordinary charms the devotion 
of the greatest man that the world had known t 

The Due de la Rochefoucault has a shrewd remark in his book, to the effect 
that many women there are who never have had ome intrigue, few there are who 
have had only one. Shakspeare’s mistress is no exception. Once surrendered 
to license, she soon abandoned herself to it! One of the most extraordinary 
women of her time she must certainly have been, to have * luxuriously picked 
out” such hearts as she did to place them beneath her feet! Shakspeare soon 
discovered she had an intrigue with one of his public associates, also an eminent 
poet (3); and had subsequently to endure the agony of knowing that the pu- 
rity of the dearest friend he had on earth had been destroyed ‘by her foul 
pride (4).”’ Is this word “ pride’’ the solution of such a woman's career! Or 
what other vice may it be! For to ‘love (as she did) always proves the least 
error of a woman who a/andons herself to the passion. * Viros,”* says Cicero, 
“ad unum quodque maleficium singule cupiditates impellunt ; mulieres autem 
ad omnia maleticia cupiditas una ducit.’” Was it possible, during her intercourse 
with Shakspeare, whom she swayed with as extraordinary and true a passion as 
ever agitated man, that she did not herself experience its truth! Did she never 
try to persuade herself that it was real! In the early part of her connexion 
with him it is certain, as we have seen, she thought the continuance of his devo- 
tion a game at least worth playing for. 
desire fora more real feeling! 


Is it possible that she ever mistook that 
A woman of her tendency is perhaps more 
likely than any other to labour under the imperious necessity of being deeply 
and lastingly loved at least by one, whatever vanities she may choose to receive, | 
or to bestow on, others. Or had the many vices which it 1s too clear she must 
have fallen into recklessly after her utter abandonment of virtue, entirely pos- 
sessed their victim? Mrs. Jameson, in one of her most charming books, the 
**Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,” equally delightful for its taste and its 
feeling, and for its exquisite intermingling of poetry and subtle ecriticisin, has 
devoted a few lines to one or two of the sonnets im which this extraordinary 
woman is mentioned, and describes her as likely to have been * one of a class 
of females who do not always, in losing all right to our respect, lose also their 
claim to the admiration of the sex who wronged them, or the compassion of the 
gentler part of their own who have rejected them (5). Tam much mistaken if 
she was one who would have submitted to ** compassion.” She is more of the 
Vittoria Corrombona order, and would have spurned it as that white devil did, or 
as Cleopatra spurned * the sober eye of dull Octavia.” 

Her infidelities, however, struck only by slow and unwilling degrees on the | 
trusting heart of Shakspeare. Soon after the first reconciliation | have de- | 
scribed, when he seems to have lived in the midst of cruel agitations of plea- | 
sure and suspicion, 

** Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his pleasure (6),” 


a short separation took place. She left London, it is to be presumed, on some 
visit to the epuntry It is clear, from several sonnets (7), that she had given him 
a portrait of herself before she went, and desired him to keep the origina! } 
* With the gentle closure of his breast (8) !” 
What powers of fascination this woman must have had! The original does in- 
deed remain there, occupying that home till all was waste and void within it, 
and his own heart had no place of strength or refuge! It was during this ab- 
sence he first discovered her connexion with some other eminent poet of the 
time. Here (as he ever does in speaking of himself ) he teaches a lesson of 
noble modesty. He writes to her to say he had heard this— 
‘“*Oh, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name (9),”’ 
Again, 
“Tamm a worthless boat, 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride (10) !” 
He tells her, however, at the close, of one consolation, should the worst of his 
fears be realised— 
‘*—if he thrive, and I be cast away, 
The worst was this—my love was my decay (11) !" 
These fears were indeed realised, but yet he struggles with his passion. I now 
mark a change in her style of addressing him. Secure of him now past doubt, 
seeing how completely she has enslaved him, she assumes the language of re- 
proach. There is wonderful consolation in this, when we feel we have been 
committing an injury. ‘* He does not write so often.” ** Why?” Shakspeare 
answers, with an allusion to his new rival— 
** When your countenance filled up /zs line, 
Then lack’d I matter—that enfeebled mine (12).” | 
In another sonnet, referring to the same reproach, he mingles most sweetly the 
language of love witha slight bitterness— . 
«There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise (13) !” 
Another instance of this occurs, when, under cover of a jest, he intimates her 
strength of will— 
* For nothing hold me so it please thee hold, 
That nothing me a something sweet to thee: 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 
And then thou lov’st me—for my name is Wit (14).” 


But she has ascertained her success in this assumption of the language of of- 
fence, and does not fail to follow itup. He reasons against this in vain; he 
then calls her “ tyrannous (15).” Ste ceases, we may suppose, to upbraid him, 
but betrays coldness in her looks. Exqiisitely natural is the change which fol- 
lows from him—‘** Wound me,” he says, * not with thine eye, but with thy 
tongue!” He calls on her for her reproaches ; nay, he exclaims— , 


“Tell me thou lov’st clsewhere ; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside (16) !” 


Let us, if possible, not misjudge this bewildering passion. Stronger it seems 
to grow as the danger of '»ss comes nearer. In this woman, whoever she was, 
he seems tu have far‘iea that he worshipped at least the image of a better 
nature; and if it is permitted uso find, in this unexpected view we have of 
Shakspeare in his fondest, and most passionate, and most despairing moments, 
that, divinely intellectual as he was, he was at heart also one of the most af- 
fectionate and sensitive of beings—we may forgive the weakness of our nature 
it betrays, fur the strength with which it reassures us. Viewed for the pur- 
poses, and in sustainment of the hopes, of humanity, it is not a loss to know 
that ‘he who, in the omnipotence of genius, wielded the two worlds of reality 
and imagination in either hand—who was, in conception and in act, scarce less 
than a Gop, was in passion and suffering not more than a MAN (17).” 

She would seem to have granted his last bitter request in all the triumphant 
recklessness of her nature. The poet is dissatisfied. We cannot dictate any 
mode of torture, and then thank the torturer for compliance. There is some- 


(1) Sonnet 93. (2) Ill fate is his 


Who hopes for Rachel in the world to come, 


hal And chain’d to Leah drags his life in this. | 
Again, in a subsequent sonnet, he expresses the following thought: 
But woe to him whose ill-placed hopes attend | 


Another’s life,and who, till that shall pass, 
In hopeless expectation wastes his own! 
(3) Sonnets 80, 83, 86. (A) Sonnet 144. 
(5) “ Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets. Biographical Sketches of Women 
celebrated in Ancient and Modern Poetry.” By Mrs. Jameson. 
(6) Sonnet 75- (7) Sonnet 47, &e. (8) Sonnet 48. 
(10) Sonnet 8¢. (11) Sonnet 80, (12) Sonnet 86. 
(14) Sonnet 136. “ Will” was the name by which Shakspeare always passed | 
among his friends at the theatre. The older and more serious gentlemen were in- | 
variably addressed with dignity, such as “* Mr. Bryan,” “ Mr, Pope,” &c. But 
“* Marlow, renowned for his rare art and wit , , 
Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit. 
Meliifluous Shakspeare, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth and passion, was but Wil! ' ”” 


(16) Sonnet 139, (17) Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets. 


(9) Sonnet 80. 
(13) Sonnet 83. } 


(18) Sonnet 131, 


' 


| “patience, tame to sufferance (2).” 


' events, through every shape of suffering. 


| scarcely endure existence without a succession of artificial stimulants, 


thing touchingly déchirant in the natural and piteous contradiction the following 
gives to what he had before solicited :— 
‘* Be wise as thou art cruel; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain. 
* * * * * * 


If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so (1).” 
And yet he feels that these requests are needless,—and implores at last for 
' That is his only resource. Rousseau pro- 
to educate a perfectly reasonatle being, one who 
Behold one of the wisest of men! There 
must be contradiction in these terms. Love anp surreR!! ‘Try as he will to 
escape, he cannot. Wisdom does not help him. The same exquisite and de- 
licious sensibility which had made his pleasure a transport, makes his disap- 
pointments agonies indescribable,—yet he endures them, and loves on. Whence, 
he passionately asks— 
** Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill. 
That is the very refase of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill, 
That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ! 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate (3) !” 


posed in his ** Emilius” 
should ** LovE AND BE WISE.” 


Was it the very wonderful power of his imagination that did this? Was he 
able, as it were, to abstract evil from itself by combining it with all the forms of 
imagination? ‘There was still in this woman, through all her successive sins 
and shames, a power of amazing fascination and beauty. This his fancy clung 
to. But herbeauty she made common! Not the less was that beauty. Some 
one (the late Mr. Hazlitt. I believe) said of Peg Woffington that she flung away 
the gem of her beauty, but its value was not destroyed. So for the beauty of 
this woman (quasi beauty and for its power of fascination)—that even at last 
remained for the poet. In the very dirt of London streets she may have flung 
that diamond, but still the poet could again for his imagination reclaim it, a dia- 
mond as it was lost. ‘To all else he was obliged desperately to shut his eyes and 
to cheat himself into the fancy that ‘then do mine eyes best see (4).” For 
this he was content that they should ‘‘ behold and see not what they see (5),”— 
that they should ‘* what the best is, take the worst to be (6),"’—and so ‘ keep 
anchor’d in the bay where all men ride (7)... The ‘ wide world’s common- 
place (8) she might have become, but yet for him she existed still,—so all- 
redeeming and all-powerful was the action of her beauty : 

‘* How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker In the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
Oh! in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but ina kind of praise : 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report 
Oh! what a mansion have those vices got, 
Which for their habitation chose out thee (9) !" 
Her accomplishments, too, must have been great,—her powers of entertain- 
ment, her fancies to adorn her beauty, must have made it indeed triumphant ! 
She was certainly a sweet musician, and played Elizabeth’s music, the vir- 
ginals :— 
. ‘* How oft when thou, my music, music play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concords that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand !” 
And he adds an exquisite line— 








with those dancing chips 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait (10). 


. 


It will have been seen, by many of the recent passages I have quoted, that 
Sakspeare’s persuasion not only of her faithlessness, but almost of ber ** com- 
monness,’’ now fully existed (11). 
proofs of it 


She had given him, indeed, too many fatal 
The last and bitterest seems to have been the betrayal of his young 
and passionately beloved friend into her power. Of this strange passage in the 
“‘story of this woman's days,” and of the remarkable men with whom she has 
managed to associate herself for ever, I shal! speak at greater length in the next 
Chapter of these Confessions, on THE Frienp or SuHakspeare. It had the 
deepest effect of all upon the poet, though at first he struggles to contest with it 
Ile thinks he must hate her 
her. Cruel is the agitation with which the passions of this love act and react 


upon each other! But he submits again !— 


‘** Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes (12) !” 
So difficult was it in Shakspeare to surrender even this habit of loving. But 
that seldom fails to remain in affectionate hearts, though the reason of it has 
been discovered imaginary, and to exist no more. Love has memories, and me- 
mories still carry in their train the possibility of having, what has been tou sweet 
to part with utterly, again restored. 

I may close here for the present the story of the mistress of Shakspeare. I 
shall bave other occasions to render it more complete, but they occur in the 
subjects to whieh my succeeding chapters will be devoted, and must be treated 
ofthere. I may say here, however, that after her intrigue with his friend, the 
bitterness of their intercourse would seem to have been great on both sides — 
She has wronged him so deeply that nothing remains for her but to complete it 
by adding dislike to her injury, and thus visiting upon him in the last effectual 
shape the sin of her own injustice. This would seem to have been the end. 
This rankles in his breast, till it leaves him no more vain excuses for his passion 
It becomes a raging *‘ fever,” and he calls on *‘ death to end it (13).” 

** Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
And frantic mad with ever more unrest ; 
My thought and my discourse as madmen’s are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’d ; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night (14).” 

Tragedy, it has been said, opens the chambers of the human heart. by leaving 
nothing indifferent to us that can affect our common nature. * It excites our 
sensibility by exhibiting the passions wound up to the utmost pitch by the power 
of imagination, or the temptation of circumstances; and corrects their fatal 
excesses in ourselves by pointing to the greater extent of sufferings and of crimes 
to which they have led others.” How often has Shakspeare illustrated this in 
his amazing writings ; behold him illustrating it in himself! 


See the chambers 
of his own heart open, **a sphere of humanity.” 


It is this which has induced 
me to endeavour to take advantage uf the key” with which he had himself 
“unlocked” that mighty heart. 


It is for others to determine whether I have 
succeeded (15) 


Here, at least is sufficient in these Confessions to balance 
their evil with good; the greatness of the one may serve to illustrate only an 
extreme desire for the other, and a determination to sustain that desire, at al! 


We have endured a pisciPLINE or 
HUMANITY 


of Shakspeare,”’ to the * Melancholy and Discontent of Shakspeare,” and to 
* Shakspeare’s Sense of his own Genius,” and the * Value he set upon Posthu- 
mous Fame.”’ 





(1) Sonnet 140. (2) Sonnet 58. 
(5) Sonnet 137. (6) Sonnet 137. 
(9) Sonnet 95. (10) Sonnet 128. 
(il ) The descent was,as I have already remarked, a matter of course. “ A woman, 
when she has once stepped astray, seldom pauses in her downward career till * guilt 
grows fate, that was but choice before.’” ‘There is a remarkable exception to this, 
however, in the case of Nell Gwynn—a most delightful account of whose life may be 
seen in the book from which the above observation is taken, * The Beauties of the 
Court of Charles the Second,” by Mrs. Jameson. There, too, is Nell’s glowing pic- 
ture, among a set of loves and graces equally glowing, and only less bewitching. The 
book is a rich gallery. For the pleasantest and most characteristic sketches of them 


(3) Sonnet 150, 


(4) Sonnet 43. 
(7) Sonnet 137. 


(8) Sonnet 137. 


| in the world see Sir Ralph Esher. 


(12) Sonnet 49, 13) Sonnet 147. (14) Sonnet i147. 

(15) [ have at least had the honour of suggesting an article on the Sonnets of Shak- 
speare to an accomplished French writer; and [I have to thank an able critic in the 
“Morning Herald” for an admirable notice of the subject. 


——aes 
GASTRONOMY AND GASTRONOMERS. 
From the last Quarterly Reriew. 


History, which has only become philosophical within the last century, and 
tock little note of manners until Voltaire had demonstrated the importance of 


commemorating them, affords no materials for filling up the period which inter- | 


vened between the arrival of Catherine of Medicis and the accession of Louis 
XIV.. under whom cookery made prodigious advances, being one while em- 
ployed to give a zest to his glories, and then again to console him in their de 


cline.* The name of this celebrated maitre d’hétel, Bechamel, a name as surely 


| destined to immortality by bis sauce, as that of Herschel by his star, or that of 


Baffin by his bay, affords guarantee and proof @pough of the discriminating ele- 





- Liqueurs were invented for the use of Louis XIV. in his oid age, when he could 


e€ 6) His appetite 
in the prime of life was prodigious, 


| gance with which the royal table was served ; and, as may be seen in 
| moirs and correspondence of the time, Colbert, the celebrated administ 


| royalty. 


| brain began to burn; he believed that there would be no more fish. 


| the king, with marks of the deepest sorrow 


he tries all the excuses he can for that he still loves 


| chemin-la vous conduira au Palais Royal” 


the me- 
rator, ang 
Spect with 
been often 
that we are under the 


Condé, the great captain, were little, if at all, behindhand in this re 
The closing scene of Vatel, the mattre d’hotel of Condé has 
quoted, but it forms so essential a portion of this history, 
absolute necessity of inserting it :— 

‘‘] wrote you yesterday,” says Madame de Sevigny, ‘that Vatel had killed 
himself; I here give you the affair in detail. ‘The king arrived on the evenin 
of the Thursday ; the collation was serwed in a room hung with jonquils - all 
was as could be wished. At supper there were some tables where the roast was 
wanting, on account of several parties which nad not been expected ; this af. 
fected Vatel: he said several times, ‘I am cishonoured, this is a disgrace | can- 
not endure.” He said to Gourville, ‘My head is dizzy; I have not sle t for 
twelve nights; assist mein giving orders.’’ Gourville assisted him as much as 
he could. ‘The roast which had been wanting, not at the table of the king, but 
at the inferior tables, was constantly present to his mind. Gourville mentioned 
it to the prince ; the prince even went to the chamber of Vatel, and said to him : 
—* Vatel, all is going on well, nothing could equal the supper of the king,’ He 
replied—* Monseigneur, your goodness overpowers me; I know that the roast 


| was wanting at two tables.’ * Nothing of the sort,’ said the prince; ‘do not 
| distress yourself, all is going on well.’ 
had cost sixteen thousand francs. 


Night came ; the fireworks failed ; 
He rose at four the next morning, dete 
He found every body asleep. 


they 
Tmined 


to attend to every thing in person. He meets one 


| of the inferior purveyors, who brought only two packages of sea-fish : he asks 
| ‘Is that all?’ , 


‘Yes, Sir.” ‘The man was not aware that Vatel had sent to m 


Vatel waits some time, the other purveyors did not arrive ; js 
1. He finds 
Gourville ; he says to him, ‘Monsieur, I shall never survive this disgrace? 


Gourville made light of it. Vatel goes up stairs to his room, places his sword 


the sea-ports. 


| against the door, and stabs himself to the heart; but it was not until the third 


blow, after giving himself two not mortal, that he fell dead. The fish, however 
arrives from all quarters; they seek Vatel to distribute it; they go to his room, 
they knock, they force open the door; he is found bathed in his blood. They 
hasten to tell the prince, who is in despair. The duke wept: it was on Vate! 
that his journey from Burgundy hinged. ‘The prince related what had passed to 
It was attributed to the high sense 
of honour which he had after his own way. He was very highly commended 
his courage was praised and blamed at the same time. The king said he had 
delayed coming to Chantilly for five years, for fear of the embarrassment he 
should cause.” 

Such are the exact terms in which Madame Sevigny has recorded the details 


| of one of the most extraordinary instances of self-devotion recorded in history 


“ Entin, Manette, voila ce que c’etait que Madame de Sevigné et Vatel! (Ce 


sont les gens la qui ont honoveé le siecle de Louis Quatorze.”* We subjoin a 


| few reflections taken from the Epistle dedicatory to the shade of Vatel, appro- 
| priately prefixed to the concluding volume of Almanach des Gourmands :-— 


‘* Who was ever more worthy of the respect and gratitude of true gourmands, 
than the manof genius who would not survive the dishonour of the table of the 
great Condé! who immolated himself with his own hands, because the sea-fish 
had not arrived some hours before it was to be served ? So noble a death insures 
you, venerable shade, the most glorious immortality! You have proved that the 
fanaticism of honour can exist in the kitchen as well as in the camp, and that 


| the spit and the saucepan have also their Catos and their Deciuses. 


** Your example, it is true, has not been imitated by any maztre dhotel of the 


| following century ; and in éhis philosophic age all have preferred living at the ex- 


pense of their masters to the honour of dying for them. But your name will 
not Le revered the less by all the friends of good cheer. May so noble an exa-a- 
ple ever influence the emulation of all maifres d'hotel present and to come! and 
if they do not imitate you in your glorious suicide, let them at least take care by 
all means human, that sea-fish be never wanting at our tables.” 

The Prince de Soubise, also, rejoiced in an excellent cook—a man of true 
science, with just and truly liberal notions of expenditure. His master one day 
announced to him his intention to give a supper, and demanded a ménu. The 
chef presented himself with his estimate; and the first article on which the 
prince cast his eyes was this: fiffy hams— Eh! what!” 
Bertrand, you must be out of your senses! 
regiment ! 


said he; “why, 
are you going to feast my whole 
** No, Monseigneur! one only will appear upon the table ; the rest 
are not the less necessary for my espagnoles, my blonds, my garnitures, my— 
* Bertrand, you are plundering me, and this article shall not pass.”’ “ Oh, my 
lord,” replied the indignant artist, ** you do not understand our resources : give 
the word, and these fifty hams which confound you, I will put them all into a 
glass bottle no bigger than my thumb.” 


What answer could be made! The 
prince nodded, and the article passed. 


To turn fora moment to England—the state of cookery under Charles II. is 
sufficiently indicated by the names of Chiffinch and Chaubert, to whose taste 
and skill the author of Waverley has borne ample testimony by his description 
of the dinner prepared for Smith, Ganlesse, and Peveril of the Peak, at the lit- 
tle Derbyshire inn :— 

“ We could bring no chauffettes with any convenience ; and even Chaubert is 
nothing, unless his dishes are tasted in the very moment of projection Come, 
uncover, and let us see what he has done for us. Hum! ha! ay—squab pigeons 
—wild-fow!—young chickens—venison cutlets—and a space in the centre, wet, 
alas! by a gentle tear from Chaubert’s eye, where should have been the soupe 
aux ecrwwisses. ‘The zeal of that poor fellow is ill repaid by his paltry ten louis 
per month.’ 

Under Queen Anne again, the gouty queen of gourmands, who had Lister, 
one of the editors of the Apic/us, for her pet physician, and who in fact achieved 
the highest honour of gastronomy by giving her name to a pudding, cookery cer- 
tainly did not suffer from any lack of encouragement ; but soon after the ac- 
cession of the Brunswicks a fashion was introduced, which we cannot but think 
adverse to the true and proper object of the art. 

* The last branch of our fashion,’ says Horace Walpole, “into which the 
close observation of nature bas been introduced, is our desserts. Jellies, bis- 
cuits. sugar-plums, and creams, have long since given way to harlequins, gondo- 
hers, Turks, Chinese, and sheperdesses of Saxon china. But these, uncon- 
nected, and only seeming to wander among groves of curled paper and silk 
flowers, were soon discovered to be too insipid and unmeaning. By degrees, 
meadows of cattle, of the same brittle materials, spread themselves over the ta- 
ble; cottages rose in sugar, and temples in barley-sugar ; pigmy Neptunes in 
cars of cockle-shells, triumphed over oceans of looking-glass, or seas of silver 
tissue. Women of the first quality came home from Chenevix’s. laden with 
dolls and babies, not for their children, but their housekeeper. At last, even these 
puerile puppet-shows are sinking into disuse, and more manly ways of con- 
cluding our repasts are established. Gigantic figures succeed to pigmies ; and 
it is known that a celebrated confectioner (Lord Albemarle’s) complained, that 
after having prepared a middle dish of gods and goddesses, eighteen feet high, 
his lord would not cause the ceiling of his parlour to be demolished to facilitate 
their entrée. ‘ Jmaginez rous,’ said he, ‘ que milord wa pas voulu farre oter le 
plafond !? ’ 

* The Intendant of Gascony.’ adds Walpole, ‘on the late birth of the Duke 
of Burgundy, amongst many other magnificent festivities, treated the noblesse 
of the province with a dinner and a dessert, the latter of which concluded with 
a representation, by wax figures moved by clock-work, of the whole labour of 


| the dauphiness and the happy birth of an heir to the monarchy.” 
The concluding chapters of these Confessions will be devoted to the “ Friend | 


Fortunately there were men of taste on both sides of the Channel, who made 
art minister to other purposes than vanity. and amongst these the Regent Duke 
of Orleans most signally distinguished himself. Ais petits soupers conferred a 
celebrity on the scene of them, which it siill preserves, sufficiently to justify the 
reply of the Frenchman, who, on being asked by a stranger ina ‘remote part of 
Europe if he could tell him the direction of Paris, made answer, “ Monsieur, ce 
There is a vague tradition that the 
chef ef the Regent was pre-eminent in a dinde aux truffe s. Louis XV., amidst 
all his other luxuries, was not unmindful of that which, it has been sagaciously 
observed, harmonizes with all other pleasures, and remains to console us for 
their loss. It is generally understood that tables volantes were invented undet 
his eye. 

** At the petits soupérs of Choisy (says the most graceful and tasteful of 
poets) were first introduced those admirable pieces of mechanism, a table and 4 
side-board, which descended and rose again, covered with viands and wines. 
And thus the most luxurious court in Europe, after all its boasted refinements, 
was glad to return at last, by this singular contrivance, to the quiet and privacy 
of humble life.’ 

Louis XVI. is said to have been somewhat neglectful of his table, which may 
have been one amongst the many causes of his fall; for, as Johnson very 
properly observes, a man who is careless about his table will generally be found 
careless in other matters. In the case of Louis the XVI. such carelessness was 
utterly inexcusable, as, for a time at least, the great Ude was a member of his 
establishment. Louis X VIII. (whom we mention now to obviate the necessity 
of returning to the dynasty) was a gastronome of the first water, and had the 
Duc d’Escar for his grand maitre d’hétel: a man whose fortunes were hardly on 
a par with his deserts. He died inconsolable at not having given his name to 4 
single dish, after devoting his whole life to the culinary art. When his best 
friends wished to wound him mortally, they had only to mention the Veau 4 la 
Bechamel. Gentlemen,” he would exclaim, “ say no more about it, or fancy 
me the author and inventor of the dish. This French Revolution was neces- 
sary—that, in the general break up, poor Béchamel should be decorated with this 


glory. Entre nous, he was wholly innocent of any invention whatever. But 
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a. js the way of the world !—he goes straight to posterity, and your most 
humble servant will end by leaving no token of remembrance behind him.” 

The Revolution bid fair at its commencement to bring back a long night of 
parbarism Upon art ; and the destruction of the preexisting races of amphitryons 
and diners-out was actually and most efficiently accomplished by it. We allude 
not merely to the nobility, with their appendages the chevaliers and abbés, but 
to the financiers, whe employed their ill-got fortunes so gloriously as almost to 
make gastronomic philosophers forgetful of their origin. What a host of 
pleasing associations arise at the bare mention of a dish @ la faanciére! They 
were replaced, however, though slowly, by the inevitable consequences of the 
events that proved fatal to them. ‘The upstart chiefs ef the republic, the 
plundering marshals and parvenus nobles of Napoleon, proved no bad substitutes 
in this way for the financiers, though they tried in vain to ape the gallant bearing, 
as wellas the arms and titles, of the old feudal nobility. Amongst the most 
successful of this mushroom generation was Cambaceres, second consul under 
the republic and arch-chancellor under the empire, who never suffered the cares 
of government to distract his attention from ‘the great object of life.’ On one 
occasion, for example, being detained in consultation with Napoleon beyond the 
appointed hour of dinner,—it is said that the fate of the Duc d’Enghien was the 
topic under discussion,—he begged pardon for suspending the conference, but it 
was absolutely necessary for him to despatch a special messenger immediately ; 
then seizing a pen, he wrote this billet te his cook : * Sauvez les entremets—/es 
entrees sont perdues.’ He risked, however, much less than may be supposed ; 
for the well-known anecdote of the Geneva trout goes far to show that his table 
was in reality an important state-engine of Napoleon, to which all minor 
considerations were to succumb. 

As some compensation, again, for the injurious influence of the revolution in 













its first stages upon cookery, it is right to mention that it contributed to emancipate | 


the cursive from prejudice, and added largely to its resources. Préces de résist- 
ince, says Lady Morgan on Caréme’s authority, came in with the National Con- 
vention,— potatoes were dressed au naturel in the Reign of ‘Terror,—and it was 
under the Directory that tea-drinking commenced in France. But both her 
adyship and Careme are clearly in error when they say that one house alone (/es 
Freres Robert) preserved the sacred tire of the French kitchen through the shock. 
(he error of this supposition will appear from the following sketch of far the 
most important change effected by the revolution,—a change bearing the strengest 
possible affinity to that which the spread of knowledge has effected in literature. 

‘The time has been when a patron was almost as indispensable to an author as 
, publisher: Spenser waiting in Southampton’s ante-room was a favourable 


illustration of the class; and so long as this state of things lasted, their | 


indeperdence of character, their position in society, their capacity for exertion, 
their style of thinking, were broken, lowered, contracted, and cramped.  Cir- 
cumstances, which it is beside the present purpose to dwell upon, have widened 


the field of enterprise, and led literary men to depend almost exclusively on the | 


public for patronage, to the great manifest advantage of all parties. 
the same sort of change was effected in the state and prospects of French 


cookery by the revolution; which rapidly accelerated, if it did not altogether 
originate, the establishment of what now constitutes the most distinctive excel- 


lence of Paris, its restaurants. 


Boswell! represents Johnson as expatiating on the felicity of England in her 
*Mitres,’ * Turks’ Heads, &c., and triumphing over the French for not having 
The English of the preseat day, who have 
been accustomed to consider domesticity as their national virtue, and the habit 


the tavern-life in any perfection. 


of living in public as the grand characteristic of the French, will read the 
parallel with astonishment ; but it was perfectly well-founded at the time. ‘The 


first restaurateur in Paris was Champ d’ Oiseau, Rue des Poulies, who commenced 
business in 1770. Jn 1789 the number of restaurateurs had increased to a 
hundred ; in 1804 (the date of the first appearance of the Almanach des Gour- 


mands), to five or six hundred; and it now considerably exceeds a thousand 
Three distinct causes are mentioned in the 
the production and multiplication of these establishments. 


‘as is well known, almost always take their meals in taverns.’ 
ew by their example all Paris to the cabaret. 
s to be hoped that our new representatives wil] not also finish by * setting the 


glish tagrag and the Irish Tail. ‘Thirdly, the breaking up of the domestic 


establishments of the rich secular and clerical nobility, whose cooks were thus 


lrivento the public for support. Robert, for instance, one of the earliest anc 
est of the profession, was ci-devant chef of the ci-devant Archbishop of Aix 
\ fourth cause has been suggested, on which we lay no particular stress 


of letting the full extent of their opulence be known: and thus, instead o 
setting up an establishment, preferred gratifying their [Epicurean inclinations a 
an eating-house.* 


absolutely compelled to contract with a restaurateur (Very) for the supply o 
their table, at the moderate sum of 300 francs a day, exclusive of wine. 


We despair of doing justice to a tithe of the distinguished personages who A 
have grown rich and famous im the public practice of their art in France, but we the truth, 
must endeavour to signalise a few of them, and we shall excite no envy by 
inentioning such names as Rechaud, Merillion, Robert, Beauvilliers, Meot, Rose, : a 
Legacque, Leda, Brigaut, Naudet, Taillieur, Very. Henueveu, and Baleine, and ander the influence of false impressions, is 
will forget this resolution, founded upon erroneous impressions,—if it wall 
the three first have been ingeniously characterised as the Raphael, Michael | consentto struggle against those impressions founded upon false assumptions 
t of the fact and upen erroneous representations, then, | have nota doubt 
, that, the majority cf those whom I address will vote in favour of the separa- | 1Q4)_ 
Here | tion of this bill into two parts, 
' Tam not about to vindicate the maintainance of any abuse inthe Irish 
church, Ido not contend for the existence of any superfluous establishment | poe, already taken by the consent of the parties. And what is this new average ? 
in Ireland—I do not say that there ought to be sinecures there for the pur- : 


because all and each of them are now generally regarded as historical 


Angelo, and Rubens of cookery ; and Beauvilliers was placed by acclamation a 
the head of the classical school, so called by way of contradistinction to the 
romantie school, of which the famous Caréme is considered as the chief. 


again the philosophic observer will not fail to mark a close analogy between 


cookery and literature.+ 


Beauvilliers was a remarkable man in many ways, and we are fortunately 
enabled to furnish a few materials for his future biographer. He commenced the 
practice of his profession about 1782, in the Rue Richelieu, No. 20, which we | 


record for the instruction of those who love to trace the historic sites of a me 
tropolis. 
beginning of the present century, but it was never known to retrograde, and it 
1814 and 1815 he fairly rivalled Very in the favour of ‘ nos anus les ennemis. 


He made himself personally acquainted with all the marshals and generals of have supplied me, 


laste, without regard to country, and spoke so much of the language of each a 
was necessary for his own peculiar sort of intercourse. His memory, also, i 
reported to have been such, that, after a lapse of twenty years, he could remembe 
and address by name persons who had been two or three times at his house , an 


his mode of profiting by his knowledge, was no less peculiar than his aptness in 


acquiring and retaining It. Divining, as it were by instinct, when a party o 


istinction were present, he was wont to approach tbeir table with every token 


of the prefoundest submission to their will and the warmest interest in thei 
gratification. He would point out one dish to be avoided, another to be hac 
without delay ; he would himself order a third, of which no one had thought, o 
send for wine from a cellar of which he only had the key ; in a word, he assume 


so amiable and engaging a tune, that all these extra articles had the air of — First let me consider the bearing of this bill upon a measure which passed in 
| | 1832, and which was brought forward with the unanimous consent of the 
| vovernment of that day—I mean the bill which went to suppress ten out of 
twenty-two bishoprics in Ireland, and which is commonly known by the 


80 many benefactions from himself. But this Amphitryon-like character lastec 
buta moment: he vanished after having supported it, and the arrival of the bil 
gave ample evidence of the party's having dined at a res/aurat. 


fortune several times, nor is it exactly known in which of these phases he wa 
surprised by death ; but he had so many means of getting rid of his money, tha 
ne great prize could havedevolved upon his teirs.’ 
discharged the debt which: according to Lord Bacon every manus owes to bi 


Precisely | 


Almanach as having co-operated in 
First, the rage for 
English fashions which prevailed amongst the French during the ten or fifteen 
years immediately preceding the revolution, ‘for the English,’ said the writer, | °P*: 
Secondly, * the 
sudden intimidation of undomiciled legislators, who, finishing by giving the fon, 
We are all aware that a some- 
at similar inundation has been brought upon London by the Reform Bill; but 


” anddrawing all London to such pothouses as are at present frequented by the 


: It has 
been thought that the new patriotic mi/lionaues, who had enriched themselves by 


the plunder of the chureh and the nobility, were fearful, in those ticklish times, 


Be this as it may, at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century the culinary genius of France bad become permanently fixed in the 
restaurants, and when the allied monarchs arrived in Paris in 1814, they were 


Of these, 


His reputation grew slow!y, and did not arrive at its full height until the yourselves have taken. 


* Beauvilliers, 
Says the author of the Physiologie du Gout, * made, unmade, and remade his | 


Shortly before his exit he 







day ; though it is a favourite belief amongst gastronomers that poets and roaaters | permanent average expenditure of the issi a 





SS 
unts to nearly 





| are in one and the same category ;—on se fait cuisinier, mais on est né rétisseur | £70,000, whilst its income is less than £30,000. (Hear, hear.] This being 


| —poésta nascitur, non fit. He next placed himself under M. Richaut, 


‘ fameux | the case, it was necessary for the commissioners to take some step to-meet the 


saucier de la maison de Conde,’ as Caréme terms him, to learn the mystery of | difficulty of their situation; and, as is often the case in lreland,:hey succeed- 


| on then under M. Asne, with a peculiar view to the belles parties des 
| frotds ; and took his finishing degree under Robert L’Ainé, a professor of 
| Velégance moderne. 
The competition for the services of an artist thus accomplished was of course 
| unparalleled. Half the sovereigns of Europe were suitors to him. He was 
induced, by persevering solicitations and a promise of a salary of £1000, to be- 
| bome chef to George IV., then Regent, but left him at the end of afew months, 
complaining that it was a ménage bourgeois. We have heard that, during the 
| me he condescended to stay at Carlton House, immense prices were given for 
| his second-hand patés, after they had made their appearance at the Regent's ta- 
| ble. The Emperors of Russia and Austria made new advances to him on this 
| Pccasion—but in vain ;—mon ame (says he) toute Francaise, ne peut vivre qu'en 
| France ;—and he ended by accepting an engagement with Baron Rothschild of 
| Paris, who nobly sustains the characteristic reputation of a financier. 
| Having spoken of Beauvilliers and Caréme as chiefs ef two rival schools of 
art, we may naturally enough be expected to distinguish them ; yet how are we 
to fix by words such a Cynthia of the minute as the evanescent delicacy, the 
| light, airy, volatile aroma of a dish '!—nequeo narrare, et sentio tantum. But if 
| compelled to draw distinctions between these two masters, we should say, that 
Beauvilliers was more remarkable for judgment, and Careme for invention,—- 
| that, if Beauvilliers exhausted the old world of art, Caréme discovered a new 
| one,—that Beauvilliers rigidly adhered to the unities, and Caréme snatched a 
| grace beyond them,—that there was more aplomb in the touch of Beauvilliers 
—more curious felicity in Caréme’s,—that Beauvilliers was great in an entrée, 
| and Caréme sublime in an entremet,—that we would bet Beauvilliers against 
| the world for a fricandeau, but should wish Caréme to prepare the sauce were 
| we under the necessity of eating up an elephant.*—[ To le continued. } 








* “ Lorsque cette sauce est bien traitee, elle feroit manger un elephant.”---Alma- 
nach des Gourmands, 


| Kutperial Parliament, 


THE IRISil CHURCH BILL. 


House of Commons, July 22. 
The order of the day having been read, 


Sir R. PEEL, said he rose for the purpose of moving an instruction to the | Ghat ccscund diltene, Wat cork Vike tamndiin deaaiied adenenad eu'en tanta tina 
. . : . . ° a ‘rs b ory a > > . sec . ¢ > 
committee on the bill relative to the Church of Ireland, and the object of it | .—— = oP ymy 
yas ide that | nto tw ts, separate consideral nl ! ‘ ‘ ; “ 4 

was to divide that bill into two parts, that a separate cor on might be | tention, therefore, is not to complain of the provision of the first part ef the bill. 
given to that part of it which provided for the collection of tthe, and to that | yy. . . Os 

: ; My main object is to show the effect this part of the bill will have on the revenue 
| which related to the distribution of church property to other than ecclesiast- | 


ical purposes, 
ed differently at different periods. 


»had heard the amount of church property in Ireland stat- | ; ; : 
He had heard the amount of church property tat- | revenue to the amount of three-tenths, in consideration of the substitution of a 
He had heard much on this subject, and | 


ed in realizing a debt. [A laugh from the left.] They have raised on ae- 
count of certain properties a sum of £52,000, and they expect to have that 
| sum increased to £58,000; but still, upon one year’s income and expenditure 
they have a deficit of £40,000—(Hear)—and at the same time no provision 
, has yet been made for repairing or building churches, for augmenting small 
livings or erecting glebe houses. When the changes proposed to be effected 
| by the Church Temporalities bill were in contemplation, the noble lord (Stan- 
| ley,) the member for Lancashire, calculated that there would be a tax upon 
| incomes derivable from livings in Ireland, which would yield an amount of 
_ £22,000 a year, and the noble lord provided that all sinecures, as they fell in, 
| Should be carried to the perpetuity fund, for the purpose of meeting the 
charges which would be made upon it, Now supposing that a permanent 
| income of £22,000 a year should be realized from this source, and that the 
annual outgoing of £70.000 should continue, when will the Nie aim of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners be equal to the amount of the contemplated 
_expenditure? (Here the Hon. Baronet entered into a statement to show that 
the funds at the disposal of the ecclesiastical commissioners could never—or, 
if ever, only ata very remote period—be made to yield sufiicient to meet the 
charges, which, by the Temporalities Bill, had been imposed upon them.) The 
Noble Lord by the present Bill destroys the calculation which was made on the 
introduction of the Church Temporalities Bill and upon the supposed accuracy 
of which that bill proceeded. In the preamble of the latter you declared that 
three things were necessary for the permanence and stability of the Church in 
Ireland, viz: abolition of the vestry cess, the increase of small livings, and the 
| building and repairing of churches and glebe-houses. Let us now consider what 
will be the effect of this bill on the permanent revenue of the Church in Ireland, 
consisting of tithes. There is a certain process in mathematics called the process 
, of exhaustion, and a more sure and successful manner in which the process is 
| proposed to be applied by this bill to the revenue of Irish Church never was con- 
| templated by the greatest mathematician that ever lived. [Opposition cheers. ] 
There are three main processes of exhaustion directed by this bill against tithe. 
The first is the deduction of three-tenths from the amount of composition; the 
, hext is the power of re-opening the compositions already effected ; and the third 
that the existing compositions which were calculated upon the average of prices 
| taken during seven years at a former period sball be entirely set aside and shall 
be supplanted by new averages, to be taken on the calculation of the prices of 
corn for the last seven years. With respect to the deduction of three-tenths, 


Right Hon. and Gallant Friend the late Secretary for Ireland. My present in- 


of the Irish church. In the first place, then, a deduction is to be made from that 


. rent-charge for tithe composition; and, in the second place, the composition is 
the more he had read and heard, only convinced him the more of the exagger- | 6 } ’ ’ I ! 


; } ted, both ‘oth unt of tt a heatingh eiuntt ‘| to be re-opened ; and in the third place, a new average of seven years, founded 
‘ ste ; , “s : " : ‘ ‘ 

ations that existed, both as to the amount of the eapiesiastical property and | on a calculation of prices for the last seven years, is to be substituted in the case 

the number of persons in communion withthe Established Church of Ireland, 

Dr. Doyle had represented that the Protestant income was several millions ; 


of every composition that has been entered into by the clergyman, under the 


. " faith and assurance of an average calculated upon a former seven years.— 
and Mr. Hume had once estimated it at £22,200,000, and fixed the number | E 


_ | of Protestants and Catholics as one to forty. 


» 


the number of Protestants at 600,000. 


actual amount of revenues of the Church in treland, 


upon this subject than any other political topic which I recollect, 
revenne is £150,000 but their nett income is only £130,000 a year. 
do not enjoy the whole of the beveticial interest in that land, 


. the Episcopaey of Ireland.” 
- | you to ascertain facts. 


the house. 
¢ proved to be erroneous, 


{ Hear. ] 


[ Hear, hear.] 


{ Cheers. | 


| Hear, hear, hear. | 


pose of maintaining learned men—! do not say there ought to be pluralitie 


_ come ministers of religion. 
I take your admissions—I take your promises— 
, take your facts—[Cheers|—I! take the result of your inquiries—I take you 


>| evidence—I will fight you with the instruments with which you yourselves 
Abandoning none of my own grounds, but oc- 
cupying for the moment solely and exclusively the position upon which you 
J will prove trom your own inquiries—from 
r) the report of yourown commissioners, that the surplus revenne of which you 
{[Cheers.] The 
noble lord has brought in a bill, the object of one part of which is to provide 
f for the realization of that part of the property of the church which consists of 
tithe—the ether part assumes that there isa surplus to dispose of, and, there- | 
r , fore, in the preamble of the bill of the noble lord declares that it is important 
i that the surplus should be applied to otber purposes than those immediately 


[ Cheers. } 
s 


s profess to maintain yourselves. 


; have said so much, is non-existent and purely visionary. 


r) connected with the ecclesiastical purposes of the establishment. 


nobie lord’s bill, supposing that the noble lord shall succeed in carrying it 


s | name of Irish church temporalities bill. 
t | of the chureh temporalities bill was to this effect. 


Mr. Ward was more moder- | 
ate, and estimated the glebe and Bishop lands as worth £937,415, and fixed 
; hibit When Lord Althorp spoke upon this and Forests, that on the application of certain parties, every composition with 
subject on bringing forward the Church Temporalities Bill, in 1833, he fair- | 
ly admitted the previous exaggerations which had existed with respect to the | 
* I can say conscien-. 
tiously,” said the noble Lord, “ that a greater exaggeration has prevailed 
One great | 
exaggeration has arisen concerning the amount of the sir nenapeag of the bish- | composition in the persuasion that no legal evidence of it would be required, and 
The nett revenue of all the Irish bishops is only £130,000, the gross : 
There 
is certainly a great tract of country which belongs to the bishops; but they 
The estimated | 
amount ofthe annual value of these lands is about £600,000 of which the 
. bishops have only £100,000. ‘This circumstance accounts for the exaggera- 
ted statements which have obtained credit with respect to the incomes of | 
Further on the noble lord says, * i think Lam | 
justified in stating that the revenue of the church of Jreland, applicable to | 
j | the support of the ministers of that church does not exceed £300.000." Now 
in order that you may come to a just conclusion, (said the hon. bart.) | ask 
1 despair, | admit it in the outset, of removing the | 
iinpressions which these exaggerations have made upon the public and upon 
But [say it is not fair to act upon these impressions, if they are | 
If itshall appear that the church, instead 
, Of possessing millions, possesses scarcely one-tenth ef the sums which you | 
have erroneously attributed to her—if itshall appear that the members of the | to re-open those compositions, is a proposition fraught with greater injustice 
establishment, instead of amounting to 260,000, according to the estimate of | 
Doctor Doyle, amount in fact to 660,000 as verified by recent examination— 
¢ then all [ shall ask of you is to struggle against the force of your impres- 
sions—impressions founded upon error, and to keep your minds in that state 
— if not to decide in favour of my proposition, at least to admit the entrance 
Superadded to the obstacle which | find in a 
strongly-formed previous impression, resulting from exaggerated and errone- | 
ous information, 18 the resolution of this house, adopted for party purposes 
But if the house 


ha | 
there, fur the purpose of encouraging men of family and of high birth to be- 
1 will try this question by a test which you 


= It is neces- | to be deducted. 
{ sary, therefore, that 1 should consider the bearing of the first part of the 


- willbe £11 10s. ; therefore the £100 will be melted down £58 10s 


The summary given by Lord Grey | tion 
In the first place the bill tenths will reduce £600 to £420. 
' relieved the occupying tenant and the landlord in Ireland altogether from | new average, will be £90, which will sweat down the £420 to £350. 
s any contribution towards the expense required for building and repairing | pence in the pound for collection will be £8 15s. 
It did away altogether with what was called £341 5s. 


. . y* : in that country. 
profession (though we should not be sorry if it were less frequently paid), by the churches in J ci a 
publication of bis L’ Art du Cuisinier, in two volumes octavo. He died a few church cess,and provided that the whole of that charge, which had previous 
months before Napol : n ‘ly been borve by the land in Ireland, should thereafter be borne by the reve- 
s before Napoleon. ; : oF 
Caréme, like his great rival, is an author; and an intrepid one, for in the , nue of the eprom i junked be an that ae yy * thus to be provided 
preface to his Maitre d’ Hotel Francais he says, ‘I have proved incontestably | for out of thec sya ies Pre Z yen a etd eauiadion sf email 
that all the books down to the present time on our cuzsine are mediocre and full | contemplated hy ve es dn ; aod outils * was - ‘ie aann Oasevatibad 
of errors ;’ and he then proceeds to give evidence of bis own superior breeding, livings Agree ‘sh 1d bé ben on ts oll Sain valde of every living in 
With his natural and acquired qualifications for the art. We have to thank | ee ges arahcaige eet ve aural. Waving oy on tiene cnbelanane 
himself and Lady Morgan, who prides herself un a personal acquaintance with , Ireland. H ’ * ’ ~ ? 
him, for most of Pn leading cosdioahane of his life. vote, admitted the propriety of raising ail livings under £200 a year in Ire- 


: : : , ~~ a Me MOE full amount of £200, lord Grey estimated the cost of such an 
Caréme is a lineal descendant of that celebrated chef of Leo X., who received | land to the Thon hore wed eavetel’ patalien ia 


the name of Jean ae Caréme (Jack of Lent), for a soup-maigre which be invented ne ag EPpy Bek oioys Ghish i was nocorediy that dbeethes 
: : , . senius given by | ich ha > : : § 
It is remarkable that the first decisive proof of genius given by | Ireland wh b mee ?; ’ 
our Caréme himself was a sauce for fast-dinners. He began his studies by | should be provided. spe rm i = ees a, pater es am 
attending a regular course of roasting under some of the leading roasters of the | mated at £20,000, and the cost of providing giebe ' ? thet 
-_ . “ £10,000; so that the total charge arising under the operation of the ill 
* It was not unusual amongst the English adventurers who had enriched themselves | amount to not less than £ 136,500.—Lord Grey vere bee a No ‘ 
by the plunder of India, in the golden days of Paul Benfield and Lord Clive, tomake | which for the future these charges were to be defrayed at 4 ok “fir 
a mystery of their wealth. *What does—mean (said a country gentleman) LY | wish to call the attention of the house to the real state of the f I find 
buying that farm, which 1s at least five miles distant from his principle etapa ar | that instead of the £155,000 which lord Grey supposed would be realized fur 
© means to join them at the proper season,’ replied an old Indian, who prove the purpose of meeting the charge of church cess, the real amount of reyenue 
ight. . tical @ " , m- 
t Dugald Stewart was struck by the analogy between cookery, poetry, and the fine | now in possession of the ecclesiastical commissiovers we Ree en — 
arts, as appears from the following passage :--' Agreeably to this view of the subject, | poralities bill is £29,127 ; whilst the estimated charge for f ve future ref “wr 
sweet may be said to be intrinsically pleasing, and bitter to be relatively pleasing | 4; churches is £35,000, and the amount of other charges formerly defraye 
Which both are, in many cases, equally essential to those effects, which, In the art ef out of the proceeds of the vestry cess is £34,412. ludependently of this, the 


ee pn eae : mere ra Neen which it is the object of the painter and of | expense of the buard itself amounts to nearly £10,000 a year; so that the 
“s pve U Create v'«- riosophica ssays. 


for the pope. 


rig 


Another great object | 


[Cheers from the opposition.] ‘The effect of the reduction of three-tenths is 
obvious. The effect of re-opening the composition cannot be given.— 
But here is a proposition to be decided upon by the commissioners of Woods 


the clergyman must be re-opened. What must be the consequence of these 
| re-openings, and in what a position do you place every clergyman in Ireland '— 

(Opposition cheers.] You expect this clergyman to defend not only bis own 
interests, but the interests of the church in the recovery of its permanent reve- 
nue. He may be appointed to a living in which his predecessors have made a 


therefore none was prepared ; or it may be that the evidence has been since de- 
, stroyed ; and yet you call upon this unfortunate man to defend the composition 
| upon the ground of the interest during his life which he has in the receipt of it. 
And what is the tribunal before which this composition is to be re-opened! It 
| is to consist of three itinerant barristers. ‘There may be a clergyman possessed 
of four or five benefices, from which he has probably not received anything for 
the last three or four years, but is living with his family starving around bim.— 
The commissioners of Woods and Forests may determine that the compositions 
in these benefices shall be re-opened, and immediately this destitute clergyman 
is visited with the treble curse of three barristers, who, in their discretion, may 
determine that their fees of five guineas each a day, besides their travelling ex- 
penses, shall be paid by him.—[Hear, hear, hear, from the opposition. }. Why 
what a mockery it is! [Cheers.] What possible hope is there that any ef- 
fectual opposition can be made to the opening of these compositions on the part 
of aman who has not been able for the last three or four years to realize one 
single farthing —[Cheers.| ‘To give parties under such circumstances powers 


| than any other act I ever heard of. [Loud cheers from the opposition.] That, 
' then, is the second step taken by the Noble Lord to diminish the revenue of the 
‘Trish Church. The third process is the substitution of averages which formed 
the standard of the existing compositions. In order to explain the eficct of this, 
it is necessary shortly to state what is the principle of the existing compositions. 
They were in the first instance provided for bya bill which was brought in by 
my Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Goulburn) in 1823, which was amended by a second 
bill, also introduced by my Right Honourable Friend in 1824, under which the 
greater part of the compositions have been made. The compositions entered 
into under the bills of my Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Goulburn) would not 
expire until the years 1845 and 1851; and the compositions entered into under 
the bill of the Noble Lord (Stanley) would not expire until the years 1840 and 
This bill provides that in lieu of the standard which has been adopted 
| in the making of the present compositions, a new standard shall be adopted, and 
a new average of prices shail be taken and substituted for the average which has 





' 


—-It is to be the average of the last seven years immediately preceding the passing 
| of this bill—that is to say, the average is to be taken during a period when 
it is notorious the price of corn has been extremely low. [Great cheering. ]-—— 
This bill supersedes the former averages, and applies a new average founded 
on the seven years preceding the date of the bill itself; when wheat, instead of 
being at £1 15s. 10d., is only at £1 10s. 1 3-4d. ; and oats, instead of being at 
13s. 11 3-4d.. is only 11s. 8 1-2d. The joint operation of forcibly adopting this 
new standard will be to diminish the amount of the revenue sixteen per cent., 
or one-sixth of the whole. That sixteen per cent. is, therefore, to be added to 
the three-tenths, and to the deduction that will be effected by re-opening the 
compositions —Let us see the effect of these reductions on a clergyman having 
a living of £100 a-year tithe composition ; and, next, on a person having a liv- 
| ing with a nominal income of £600 a-year: and next let us mark the effect of 

this ingenious process of exhaustion on the revenues of the church generally. 

First, the £100 a-year will, by the deduction of three-tenths, be reduced to £70. 

To what extent it will be reduced, by the re-opening of the composition, I can- 

not say; but there will be the fees and travelling expenses of the three barristers 
I have got a calculation of what will be the effect of the forci- 
ble adoption of a new average, namely, a deduction of one-sixth, which on L70 
But that 
is the sum which the Commissioners of Woods and Forests are to receive— 
not the clergyman—for he is to be charged sixpence in the pound for collection, 
being £1 9s., consequently all the clergyman will receive out of the £100, will 
be £57 Is. independent of any reduction on account of opening the composi- 
Now, as to the effect of the bill on the £600 nominal income. The three- 
The one-sixth deduction, on account of the 
The six- 
Thus reducing the £600 to 
But this is not all; there is a tax of two anda half per cent. to be 
paid on this sum, under. the church temporalities’ bill—{Opposition cheers ]}— 
which, amounting to £8 10s., will bring the happy possessor of a nominal living 
of £600, down to an income of £332 15s. I will now consider what will be 
the effect of this bill on the income of the Irish chureh generally ; and this, af- 
ter all, is the most important consideration. Let us first ascertain what, under 
the machinery of this bil], will be the productive revenue of the Irish church. 
Now, from the best calculation I can make. the gross amount of tithe composi- 
| tion payable to parochial incumbents, excluding bishops, deans and chapters, and 
| vicars choral, is 507,367. That is the total amount on which the parochial 
clergy of Ireland can depend for their maintenance. I will now consider in what 
way that gross amount cau be affected by this bill, before I determine what will 
be the surplus applicable to other purposes. Three-tenths of £507,367 are 
£152,700—thus reducing the income to £354,667. Then sixpence, in the 
pound, to be paid to the collector, will amount to £8,872 ; this will reduce the 
| total amount to £345,795. Applying the principle of estimating the reduction 
of one-sixth on account of the institution of a new corn average, a further sum 
of £57,632 must be deducted. Thus the total amount of the Irish parochial 
tithes, under the ingenious process of exhaustion established by this bill, instead 
of being £507,367, will be reduced to £288,163. In addition to the £288,163 
| derived from the tithes, I should add the amount of ministers money and of glebe. 

the Noble Lord estimated the glebe at £65,000. It is but fair that 1 should say, 
that instead of adopting that estimate, I think he would be right to take it ata 
higher value, namely £76,000. I believe the amount of ministers’ money Is 
| £12,838, consequently the total revenue of the parochial clergy in Ireland de- 


| Fivable from every source—from tithe, glebe, and ministers’ money—will be 
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£377,779. Although this may be the total amount of revenue, yet the imme- 
diate subject of our deliberation is as to the tithe received from the land in Ire- 
land, which I estimate at £288,163. In discussing this subject now, we have 
the advantage of having the report of the commissioners, which we had not 
when the House pledged itself to a resolution as to a surplus revenue. It ap- 
pears from this report that there are in Ireland 1,385 beneficiaries. There are 
264 of these beneficiaries in which there are fewer than fifty Protestants. Of 
course it is obvious there is a material distinction between benefices and parishes. 
A benefice may consist of one or of many parishes. There are in Ireland 2,505 
separate parishes ; but there are only 1,385 benefices. Now, as I stated before, 
I wish to argue this question upon grounds afforded me by the King’s Govern- 
ment. Even assuming thei to be correct, I contend that they ought to accede 
to my motion, and to separate this bill into two distinct measures. {Cheers.] 
My object now is to show, that on their own admission they have no surplus to 
apply to other purposes, and that they are bound by consistency, and by an ad- 
herence to their own principles, not to alienate property. [Cheers.] Out 
of the 1.385 beneficvs, there are 264 having fewer than fifty Protestant inhabi- 
tants. There are therefore 1121 benefices with more than fifty Protestants. 
I object to the principle of the union of parishes. I think whenever you make 
a reform inthe Church of Ireland, you ought to sever the unions, and ought to 
constitute each parish as a seat of parochial government. [Cries of hear, hear.] 
I make nodemand from this country to build churches in Ireland. But I found 





myself also upon this ground, that the parochial cess shall be provided out of | 


the ecclesiastical revenues : that means for building glebe houses, and for keep- 
ing the churches in repair, shall also be provided out of the ecclesiastical 
revenues. If these things are to be done, and if you make to me that admission, 
then I tell you that you have not a shilling of surplus to apply to other purposes. 
If you intend to secure to the clerical incumbent £200 a year--if you intend to 
build glebe houses and parish churches—give me these admissions, and I will 
again tell yon that you must accede to my bencfices with more than fifty Protes- 
tants. Now: divide the amount of the tithe composition, exclusive of the glebe 
and ministers’ money, by these 1121—supposing it were desirable to apportion 


them equally—in that case there will not be an average of tithe appropriated to. 


each benetice throughout Ireland (which has more than fifty Protestants) of more 
than £2564 vear. [Great cheering.] But, as I said before. every one who has 
discussed this subject has admitted that the union of parishes into a benefice is a 
great evil, and that we ought to sever the parishes in all cases where practicable, 
and constitute them independent parishes. ‘That has been the principle of Lord 
Plunkett, Sir John Newport, and all the other eminent men who have devoted 
themselves to the subject—Now supposing this principle to be adopted, what 
would be the result! ‘There are 2,405 parishes in Ireland. According tothe 
showing of the Noble Lord, there are 860 parishes with less than fifty Protes- 
tants. Do I admit, then, the principle, that it is right to suspend the nomination 
of clergymen to those 860 parishes? Do I consider that course as being any 
other than a blow fatal to the Irish church? Ido not. But admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that the Noble Lord is right, and deducting these 860 parishes 
from the 2.405, there will remain 2,545 parishes in freland, each having more than 
fifty Protestant inhatitants. Each of those parishes according to the Noble 
Lord's principle, 1s entitled to an independent minister performing spiritual func- 
‘he Noble Lord cannot assign to the minister of each parish in Ireland, 
having more than fiftv Protestants—for Iam not now speaking of any others— 
less than £180 a year. [Loud cheers] But there are 941 benetices in Ireland 


with more than one hundred Protestants in each I proclaim that fact—961 be. 
nefices in Ireland with more than one hundred Protestants in each. There are 
1,165 benetices in Ireland with a churchin each of them—with two churches in 
some. There are 1,383 churches now in Ireland 
the Noble Lord, where there is a church t 


tons. 


According to the principle of 
ie will have a minister, and where there 
Is a intnister he will allot an independent stipent to that minister. Now if the 
Noble Lord, following out his own principle, will do so, and will allot £220a 
year for the maintainance of each church in Ireland, so far frum having a surplus 
to dispose of, he will have a deficiency to supply. [Cheers.] ‘There are 670 
benefices in Treland, with a Protestant population varying in number between 50 
and 200. There are 209 benefices in Ireland, with Protestants varying from 500 
to 1.000; there are 242 b 


nefices in Treland, with more than 1,000 members of 
n each I take three classes of I divide the 
1, which contain a population exceeding 50 into three classes. 
I take those with Pr testants between 50 and 500, those with Protestants be- 
tween 500 and 1,000, and benefices which have a number of Protestants in each 
exceeding 1,000. Of the first class. I find there are 670 ; of the second, 209; 
and of the third, 242. Supposing I allot £200 a year to the 670 benetices which 
vary froin fifty to tive hundred Protestants; supposing I allot £300 a year only 
to the 209 benefices which vary from 500 to 1.000 Protestants, and supposing | 
allot £400 a year only to the benefices which have more than 1,000 Protestants, 
amounting in number to 242, then the demand which I must make upon the 
revenues of the Irish church, for that extremely low and moderate provision for 
its ministers, will amount to £293,590 ; whereas you obtain from tithe at present, 
only £278,163. (Hear, hear.J—But observe that this argument is all founded 
upon an assuinption of the number of benefices, and not of parishes. [Hear.] 
I make no provision for curates, although in benifices containing more than one 
thousand protestants, there must be curates to provide for. I make no provision 
for the deduction occasioned by the tax imposed under the church temporalities 
bill; but I set off against that the revenue that may be derived from glebes, which 
I have not taken into account. (Hear, hear.] Observe, too, that in my esti- 
mate I have mae no deduction whatever for the 860 parishes, for providing the 
means of spiritual consolation, for which the Noble Lord will require, I believe 
on his own showing, from £20,000 to £24,000. In short. if you take all the pa- 
rishes in Ireland, and allot £190 a-year fur the performance of religious duties 
in each, you will actually have a deficiency. [Prolonged cheering.} Now, 
sir, what is the minimum which ought to be allotted to an independent 
minister in [reland? The church temporalities bill assumed £200 a-year as the 
lowest sum that could be given. not in the case of a benefice merely. but in any 
parish. I find that opinion confirmed by all the impartial authorities who spoke 
On the occasion of the discussion of that measure. 


‘ Kt! } . . 
the established church benetices 
benefices in Ireland 





The present Lord Heather- 
ton, then Mr. Littleton, who was Irish Secretary, and brought in the tithe bill 
last year, held this opinion. He said, “I concur in the opinion that £200 a- 
year 1s not too large a sum for the support of a clergyman of the established 
church.” [Cheers] “If the Protestant religion is to be maintained in [re- 
land at all, its ministers must be placed on the condition of gentlemen.’ [Re- 
newed cheering.] [am not, therefore, establishing £200 a-vear as the minimum 
on any vague assumption of my own. Dr. Lushington said—“ I fully recognize 
the principle that Parliament may deal with any surplus of church property 
which may exist after the necessities of the church have been provided for; but 
the first and most sacred of our duties is, to provide for the support of the 
Christian ministers, and I apprehend that no man who is not prepared to say that 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland ought to be levelled to the ground, will 
stand up in this House and say that £200 per annum is too much.” [Cheers. } 
I will now refer to a Roman Catholic authority given ina different place. I 
mean the authority of Mr. Finn. Iam not speaking now, the House will recol- 
lect, of curates acting under the control of the rector I am adverting to the 
provision which ought to be made for that independent minister whom the Noble 
Lord admits ought to be constituted in every parish in Ireland where there is a 
Church and more than fifty Protestant inhabitants Mr. Finn said, * It is evi- 
dent that a man to be a curate must be as well educated as the rich diocesan.— 
Having been inyself educated at Trivity College I can speak to the fact. I have 
always said that it was disgraceful that clergymen should receive a salary of 
only £75 a-year; and that Protestant curates, who do the duty of the superior 
clergy. are underpaid, while the Roman Catholic curates are much better paid 
and inore comfortable ‘It is well known that in the counties of Kilkenny and 
Carlow, the Roman Catholic peasantry have actually given relief to the Pro- 
testant curates, many of whom are placed in situations in which they are fre- 
quently obliged to do that which they would otherwise shrink from doing, but 
which they are compelled to do in consequence of the miserable sum they re- 
ceive from the Protestant Church.” [Cheers.] Can you have more impartial 
testimony than this, coming, as it does, from a Roman Catholic gentleman resi- 
dent in Ireland! Now, have [ not proved, as I said I would, out of your own 
admissions, that you ought to allot that provision to those ministers of the church 
who preside over benefices, containing more than fifty Protestants; and that if 
you execute your own intentions, you ought to allot to every independent minis- 
ter. by whatever name you may please to call him, a stipend, the minimum of 
which should be 200 or £250a-year’? [Cheers ] The Noble Lord boasts of having 
860 parishes, which he calls the breeders of his reserve. Is the Noble Lord aware 
of the practical injustice he would commit, if he were to abolish these 860 
parishes. (Hear, hear.] I will now proceed to’show you what grievous wrong 
you will inflict by abolishing these 860 parishes. (Hear, hear, loud cheering. ] 
Why, sir, in many parts of the west of Ireland, although there are parishes, 
which, each separately and individually considered, do not contain 50 pro- 
testants, yet In a great variety of instances they are united into one benefice, 
which, although it may consist of four parishes, every one of which cannot pro- 
duce its 50 protestant inhabitants, has more than 200 protestant inhabitants °in 
all. The church is usually in the centre of the united parishes, within a tolera- 
bly accessible distance, I believe of each individualparish, the joint contributions 
of which wh in some cases, produce the decent annual stipend of 250 or £300. 
a ae Fete pe ames: “ this description, and finding that 
the whole of the four parishes that ona re i ae — a ek dete 
they may contain more than 200 ectentans§ wrath ‘don tana 
map teriy fOieant Wan oe ? vans a nhabitants, they do not contain 50 

a en T . injustice of this sequestration of 
parishes, T take the case of a benefice composed of the union of three parishes ; 
the name of the union is Cullen. What is the application of the Noble Lofd’s 


| principle in this case ! 
church. é e Ai 4 
| established church ; in Dromin, there are only 40. Says the Noble Lord, ; — 
I find a union of three parishes, two of which have less than 50 — fopowsh 
bitants in each. I will therefore sequester the whole proceeds o ng ene 
livings, and leave the minister of Cullen to enjoy himself as he likes, het 
Cullen has 760 members of the established church. [Loud cheers. } “s 
although Cullen has 760 members of the established church, it has D0 omg 
whatever. [Renewed cheers and alaugh.] The income of Cullen is - “os : 
that of Mostoun is £248; that of Dromin £204. 7 here are at least /Ory in- 
stances of a similar description which I might bring under the notice of the 
house. I will take another in the south of Ireland, in the diocese of Ross. 
It is the union of Kilggarissiffe. consisting of the parishes of Kilgarry, Dysart 
land Island. There is one church in the three parishes, and that is Kilgariffe ; 
there are two clergymen ; the average attendance of members of the established 
church is 500; they are increasing in number; the whole amount of the reve- 
nues of that union, which contains above 1 136 persons—the present amount of 
tithe composition is £510; reduce it by £153, which is the amount of the Noble 
Lourd’s deduction, and £357 is the sum which the first part of the Noble Lord’s 
bill would leave as the gross receipt of the parish minister of a union in which 
there are one thousand one hundred and thirty-six protestants. The Noble 
Lord, however, then separates the other two parishes from it, and deducts £295 
from the amount of the stipends oi the two clergymen. I will take as another 
| instance, the case of the town of Dundalk. The benefice of Dundalk is a union 
| consisting of the two parishes of Dundalk and Castletown. Dundalk is the 
county town of Louth, and contains 1,430 members of the established church ; 
| Castledown contains only fourteen members of the established church, and con- 
»s £2 210 a-year. 
pogenrd pny dot Protestants in Castledown, he may sequester the £200 
| revenue of that parish, and leave the minister of Dundalk, with 1,430 Protes- 
| tants, one acre of glebe-land, which produces £10 a-year. [1 rolonged cheering J 
Now, sir, have I not said enough to establish ground at least for pausing before 
we give a pledge which we must either hereafter redeem, tu the inevitable injury, 
as it seems to me, of the established church, or lay ourselves open to the impor- 
tation of exciting hopes which we cannot doubt we shall be unable to fulfil? 
[Cheers.] ‘The bill professes to consult the true interests of the established 
church. The interests of the established church are not promoted by the de- 
fence of sinecures, by the retention of pluralities, or by the existence of gross 
inequalities in the amount of revenue 
enter into the consideration of the means by which the establishment, without 
respect for personal interests—always saving existing ones—imay be preserved. 
I am ready to enter into the consideration of the means by which, looking to no 
other ends, the permanence of the spiritual establishment may be secured.— 
[Cheers.] I must maintain, however, that the interests of the establishment 
are not consulted by relying either on the extravagant zeal, or on the extravagant 
and superhuman virtues ol those who are to discharge its functions You can- 
not consult the interests of the establishment without providing a becoming 
maintenance for each minister of the church, in every case in which a separate 
and independent minister is considered necessary. You exact from him great 
| moral duties; you exact great intellectual acquirements ; you exact a very ex- 
pensive education ; you interdict him from other pursuits; you do not rely upon 
the same principles on which other churches proceed ; you do nut consider that 
he isa worse member of society; you do not consider that he is a less efficient 
minister of the establishment, if he found his best claims to the respect and vone- 
ration of his parishioners on his setting an example in every re lation of social 
life—f[ cheers }—and if you require these qualifications—if you do not discourage 
these unavoidable expenses—if you tell him that marriage is proper—I say, in 
that case, according to the principles of common sense, it is not right, it is not 
decent, where you have the means, to subject that man to the privations and 
temptations of poverty. [Loud cheers.] [tis not right for his own sake—it is 
not right for your own church—it is not right for the Roman population, over 
whom he is attempting to exercise the infiuence of his station. Ido believe that 
if you consult the true interests of your establishment, which you admit has a 
paramount claim upon you, you will correct every abuse in its constitution, and 
apply the surplus in the mode best suited to the promotion of its efficiency. 














the church by the temporalities bill—having thrown all the onus of supporting 


three-tenths, as you contend, but of five-tenths, as others contend, you may say, 


that after doing all this, here you will stop. [Loud cheers.}—You may also 





is to set common sense at defiance. [Cheers.] Can you believe that the peo- 
preposterous! fHear, hear.) That is one course; but you may take another, 
most rash, most unwise, and most impolitic, but still practicable. You may say 
that the Roman Catholic religion ought to be established in Ireland. [Hear, 
hear, and cries of no] We may say—‘* We cannot struggle any longer against 
the force of events and the extent of popular feeling; we will go the whule 
length which is demanded from us, and we will establish the Roman Catholic 
religion on the ruins and at the expense of the protestant establishment in Ire- 
land.” [{Hear, hear.] That was an intelligent proposition. There was another 
course—that which his Majesty’s Ministers were now taking, and which neither 
recognized the principle of establishing the Roman Catholic religion, nor ad- 
mitted the claims of the Protestant Church to support on high grounds, nor yet 
openly disallowed those claims, but was at the same time sowing the seeds of 
a slow but certain poison, which must finally destroy the established church in 


lead to the ultimate extinction of protestantism in that country. [Cheers.] He 
said to his Majesty’s Ministers—** If you mean to maintain the Protestant 
Church in Ireland openly avow the principle, and consistently act on it—if you 
feel satisfied that its revenues are not more than sufficient to provide for the 
decent maintenance of the ministers of the Church, announce the fact, and the 
public mind would be set at rest on the subject. The course you are now 
taking toward the Church of Ireland exhibits a simulation of kindness and pro- 
tection, but involves, in point of fact, a principle of real alienation. 
hear.] You are destroying the independence, the respectability, and the use- 
fulness of the Protestant clergy, by making them stipendiaries of the Govern- 
ment—[lhear]—and by holding them out to the people as persons who are only 
intercepting the rights of the poor, standing in the way of a diffusion of know- 
ledge among the population, and appropriating to themselves, at least for the 
present, funds that properly belong and were to be appropriated to the purposes 
of education. [Hear.] Thisis the invidious position in which you place the 
| Protestant clergy of Ireland. You place the clergy in a position of obloquy, by 
| exhibiting them as temporary possessors of emoluments—as persons with life 
interests in what are now to be declared public funds intended for other pur- 
poses.’ [Hear, hear.] ** Take,” be said to his Majesty's Ministers, * take 
one course or other of the two distinct, intelligible, and consistent schemes now 
pointed out.”"—He believed, in his conscience, that even the se¢ond of the two 
would be less fatal to the existence and independence of the Irish Church than 
that now proposed to be adopted. Against that course he now protested after 
the deepest and most patient consideration, and be felt satisfied that Gentlemen 
opposite, acting in cousistency with their own principles, which he had assumed 
| for the sake of argument to be correct, ought to acquiesce in what he now sug- 
| gested, especially as it appeared on the evidence of the report of their own 
| commissioners, reasoning on their own principles, and founding the argument 
| exclusively on their own admissions that they had got no surplus. In conclu- 
| sion, he moved as an instruction to the committee that the bill be divided into 
| two bills. 
| Right Hon. Baronet had resumed his seat. ] 

Mr. S. RICE proceeded to address the House in a tone of voice not always 
audible. He assured the Right Honourable Gentleman and the House that in 
fervent and sincere attachment to the Protestant church, he yielded to no man, 
and that he was as ready to come forward as a defender of that church against 
any supposed attack upon it asthe Right Hon Baronet himself. But he wished 
to see whether the facts justified the Right Hon. Gentleman in the conviction 
he had expressed of the danger to the Irish church arising out of the principle 
adopted by Ministers, or whether they did not rather justify him in differing 
wholly from the conclusion of the Right Hon. Baronet. The Right Hon 
gentleman made a speech which warranted gentlemen in taking one of two 
| courses—either to reject the principle of the bill on the question of its secund 
reading, or else, adopting a portion of the principle, to accompany the authors 
of the measure in committee, for the purpose of modifying some of the details 
of a bill unopposed on the second reading. Now, assuming that the bill was 
indeed calculated to do the mischief which the Right Hon. Gentleman supposed, 
and to be open to all the objections he had so powerfully urged, all he (Mr. Rice) 
could say was, that with the Right Hon. Gentleman’s opinions he would have 
| died sooner than acquiesced in the second reading of the bill. [Hear.] The 
Right Hon. Gentleman referred to the supposed division of unions to be effect- 
ed by this bill, and quoted the cases of Dundalk, Cullen, and Kilgarriffe, as be- 
ing exposed to a process which, if carried into effect, would be unquestionably 
contrary to the intention of the framers of the bill, and of the gentlemen who 
had supported the resolution on which it was founded. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman said there were three parishes forming a union, one of which (Mostoun) 
contained forty-eight Protestants, another (Dromyn) forty, and the third(Cullen) 
seven hundred and sixty, and that Mostoun and Dromyn alone afforded any re- 
venue to the incumbent, while Cullen, which contained a large number of Pro- 
| testants, supplied no part of hisincome. Where, said the Right Hon. Baronet, 

















= ee eee justice of this proceeding! Now, let him call the attention of 
= : of the established | was the justice of this proceeding » let hi t no 
In M ee Pe ae ae members of the | men to the 70th clause ; did thatclause render it imperative to break up 
n Mostoun, one of the pi : 


The Noble Lord therefore argues, that because | 


I fully admit it, and [ am prepared to | 


You may say, that having made a seasonable deduction from the revenues of 


it on the protestant community—and having given to the landlords a bonus of | 


sav that you will reserve a fund for the purposes of general education ; but, ac- | 

cording to your own showing, that fund can have no existence until every exist- 
of ng we 

ing interest in the church is fully provided for To excite hopes on such grounds 


ple of Ireland are such dolts as to give you credit fur a scheme so outrageously | 


Ireland, and, at the expense of much intestine discord and continued bloodshed, | 


{ Hear, | 


{Enthusiastic cheering, which continued for some minutes after the | 


y l - ic 
| Protestant, either man, woman, or child, and yet unless those benet 


gentle. 

. . . ‘ uNIOns ? 

Not atall. It enacted, “that if any parish or parishes in which it shal] appear 
that the members of the Established Church do not exceed fifty shall be united 
tu any Other parish or parishes, it shall and may be lawful for the Ecclesiastica| 


Commissioners, on the next avoidance of such union, to disunite and Separate 
such patish or parishes from the other parish or parishes to which the same shall 
then be united, in whatsoever manner such urion may have been effected.» 
(Cheers and counter cheers. } 


| Sir R. PEEL—Look at the seventy-first and fifty-eighth clauses. 


under the seventy-first clause, the income of the next incumbent was to be sub. 
ject to such Teduction as the Lord Lieutenant should direct, and that by the fifty. 
| eighth clause it was provided, that on the next vacancy of the church of any 
j parish, in which there were not more than fifty Protestants, such church might 
be sequestered. eer 
| Sir R. PEEL—Are not the two churches in question included in the e; 
hundred and sixty to be sequestered! [Cheers.] 
| Mr. S. RICE said that was quite another argument. [Hear, hear, and laugh. 
ter] The Right Hon. Gentleman s first statement was founded on the assumed 
destitution of the rector of Cullen, then left in possession of a merely nominal 
benefice. Now, no one contemplated the result to which the Right Hon. Gep. 
| tleman pointed, unless upon the existence of an actual surplus, and nobody dis. 
| posed to act honestly could create a surplus by leaving the minister of Cullen 
| without any income.—He undertook to say, that the difficulties which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman adverted to were fully met by provisions cautiously Inserted jn 
the bill forthe purpose. If, however, those provisions were inefficient—if they 
did not fulfil the intentions of their framers, was that an argument for the Right 
| Hon Gentleman's motion!—or was it not rather a reason for going into com. 
| mittee to modify the provisions! The Right Hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the clauses relative to a revision and opening of tithe compositions. This, how- 
ever, was a point not to be determined by dividing the bill into two parts—a 
| proposition, by the way, which seemed to be brought forward rather in relation 
to dividing the House than to any thing else. [Hear and a laugh.) It might 
be imagined, from the statement of the Right Hon. Gentleman, that a general 
| power of re-opening the compositions was given without any safeguards, for the 
Right Hon Baronet had not stated any of the conditions on which such compo. 
| sitions could be re-opened. The power of appeal was limited within a short pe- 
riod. and there were the strictest rules to guide the conduct of the person who 
| had to decide upon the question —The Right Hon. Gentleman did not state thar 
the party appealing against a tithe composition did so at the risk of having to 
| pay all the costs, nor did he state that such an appeal could only be instituted j{ 
| approved of by a majority, not merely of the inhabitants but of the property of a 
parish. If there were not proper checks upon improper appeals, let them be pro- 
| vided in the committee. Assuming all the Right Hon. Gentleman's objections 
| to be well-founded, how would they be met by his proposition for dividing the 
bill into two parts? The Hon. Baronet had no grounds for this specious rheto- 
' vical introduction. What had the estimates of Dr. Doyle or Hume to do with 
the proposition! They were not inquiring upon the hypothesis of Dr. Doyle, or 
his Hon. Friend (Mr. Hume), but they were dealing with the facts of the case, 
as laid down by the commissioners of public instruction. He rejoiced to find 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman had become so far a convert to the principle of 
| establishing the commission as to refer to its authority. Let those who now 
| heard the Right Hon. Gentleman’s denunciations against the bill recollect his 
previous denunciation of that commission. [Hear.] The House had been told 
that this numbering of the people would lead to the overthrow of the Church of 
| Ireland—to murder and bloodshed, [Cheers and vehement counter-cheers. | 
| I'he commission, however, led to no such thing, and, in fact, it was now quoted 
| as an authoriiy forthe church, and put forward as being * Via primas salutis,” 
though 1t proceeded not from the Tory friends of the Church, but from Whigs. 
He contended that in nine-tenths of the entire plan the present measure did not 
differ materially from the Right Hon. Gentleman’s tithe bill, and that as far as 
the point of pecuniary difference went, the Irish clergy were better off under 
| this than under the former bill. In making this observation he waved the ques- 
| tion of appropriation, [Hearand a laugh.} But, according to the Right Hon 
| Baronet, ministers were wrong in putting any thing upon the perpetuity fund, a 
| fund so entirely exhausted ! Did the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite lay nothing 
upon the perpetuity fand! The Right Hon. Gentleman proposed in his bill that 
| there should be a redemption of tithe, and knowing that he could not afford the 
clergy the same amount of income as they enjoyed under the tithe composition 
scheme, he meant to make up the deficiency from the surplus of the perpetuity 
| fund, just as his Majesty's Ministers now proposed todo. What provision did 
| this bill contain? It removed all occasion for collision between the clergy and 
the people in reference to tithes—it provided forthe future incomes of the clergy, 
(and of which the Right Hon. Gentleman did not say a word,) it made provision 
| for paying their arrears of tithe. Besides, was there no such thing as a million 
| sterling which the people of England and their representatives were called upon 
| to surrender to the Irish clergy! [Hear, hear.] But of this, too, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman said nothing, and judging from his description, the whole bill 
| was a wrong and robbery upon the clergy, its framers entertained no feeling but 
| one of hostility toward the church. By the bill before the House, it was in- 
tended to provide an adequate provision for the Protestant establishment in Ire- 
| land according to the terms of the resolution which had been adopted by the 
| House, and from which he trusted that the House would not retreat ; and after 
| that was done any surplus revenue that might be found would be appropriated to 
the moral and religious instruction of the people of Ireland.—Such were the 
| principles embodied in that resolution, and what had happened since its adoption 
| to induce the House to depart from it! [Hear.] If ever there was a question 
which was duly weighed and considered in all its bearings, it was that very reso- 
lution agreed to in committee, and adopted by the House with the amendment 
| which declared, and he trusted, truly declared, that the one proposition of surren- 
| dering the million must be connected with the other proposition of providing for 
| the maintenance of a general system of education. [Hear, hear, hear.] The 
| Right Hon. Gentleman opposite had appealed to the report of the commissioners, 
| not only in defence of the Protestant establishment, but also in defence of his 
| own arguments. ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman and the House well knew that the 
number of Protestants belonging to the Established Church in Ireland was stated 
| in that report to be 852,064. There were 660,000 other Protestants, making 4 
| total of about 1,500,000 Protestants. He rejoiced that these facts disproved 
the calculation of Dr. Doyle; and, in expressing his satisfaction in the presence 
| of Roman Catholic Members, he felt that they had no right to be offended. But 
| where were these Protestants and how were they circumstanced ? [Hear, hear ] 
These were questions which the Right Hon. Gentle:man had altogether excluded 
| from his view. [Hear, hear.] If the Protestant establishment, spread over the 
| whole of Ireland, was only commensurate to the wants, or but in a very small de- 
| gree exceeded the wants, of the 850,000 Protestants belonging to it, he (Mr. 5 
| Rice) would not be the man to do any thing to disturb the establishment as It 
| existed. But out of the 850.000 members of the Established Church, there was 
! to be found in the diocese of Armagh alone, no less than 517,000 ; and yet this 
| circumstance, so relative to the consideration of the state of the Establishec 
| Church in Ireland, had never been once adverted to by the Right Hon. —. 
|man. [Cheers.] In the two ecclesiastical provinces of Armagh and Du ) 7 
there were not less than 694,000 members of the Established Church to be foune 
out of 850,000, the whole number in Ireland. In the other two ecclesiastical 
provinces referred to in the report there were only about 160,000 members of 
the establishment, while the number of Roman Catholics was upwards of 
3,000,000. [Hear.] These were certainly elements for the consideration of 
the House ; and the Right Hon. Baronet must either be prepared to make a poe 
appropriation of Church Revenues in the ecclesiastical provinces of Cashel - 
Tuam, or he must come to the determination to take the excess of revenue 
| which he found in those provinces, and expend the whole of it in the other _ 
provinces. (Hear, hear, from the Opposition.] If such a principle were esta : 
| lished, let the House consider to what it might lead. The Church in —— 
| and Ireland was an Established Church ; and suppose the population of Ireland 
| should become entirely Roman Catholic, then those who now advocated the 
transferring of ecclesiastical revenue from one part of the country to another. 
would be obliged in consistency to go the length of asserting that they were - 
liberty to withdraw the whole of the revenues of the Church from Ireland for the 
purpose of expending them in England. [Cheers.] The proportion of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church to the whole mass of the population in the = 
ferent ecclesiastical provinces, stood as follows :—In Ataagh, it was 16 and s 
fraction per cent. ; In Dublin, 14 and a fraction; in Cashel, four and a fraction ; 
and in Tuam, three and a fraction. Still, notwithstanding this great difference, 
the same provision for religious instruction is, according to the preset re 
made in Tuam, where the number of Protestants was in the proportion of 3 \ 
100, as in Armagh where the number was in the proportion of 16 to 100. ing 
/hear.} In the diocese of Emly the population amounted to 98,000 penene. <i 
these 1,246 persons were members of the Established Church. There nn 
clergymen in the diocese, 42 parishes, and 17 benefices. There was one . - 
| fice with no member of the Established Church, three benefices with less en 
twenty members, four with less than 190 members, and one with less than - 
members of the establishment. The average value of the tithe composition - 
each of these livings amounted to £210, making a total amount of annual ve. 
nue for the religious instruction of 1,246 persons of £7,000. Not oe 
with this state of things, Parliament in its bounty, and the board of first —_ 
| in its discretion, had been pleased to expend upon the clergy and glebe an a 
within this diocese in gifts, £5,670, and in loans £4,300. But he would go 
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| little farther, and take the case of 41 benefices in which there was astra 4 


| Mr S. RICE said it was perfectly true, that if the union should be maintained 
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under the operation of the clause in the Church Temporalities bill, provi- | phens ; I. Cornock, Gent., to be Cor., ved red . ” , : 5 
cer be made for retigious instruction in them on the same scale as if the R. Hurford, Gent., to be Vetusiaary: ing ePallipe. ike = peal citect caoxeuyla, powet a saahy, wane pruteces A) apeirine Pv ~ eum 
whole of the inhabitants were Protestants. [Hear.] Such a state of things , place.—1st or Grenadier Regt. of Ft. Gds: Capt. C. A. Lewis from the 2d | "P08 the House. He was replied to by Mr. Spring Rice, and although that gen- 
no man who was friendly to the establishment would wish to see continued. Drag. Gds., to be Lt. and Capt., v. Musters, who exchs.—6th Do: Lt. J. | tleman is clever in debate, and an adept in figures and calculations, he said 
There were besides 99 benefices in which the number of protestants varied Crofton to be Capt. by pur., v. Dobbs, who rets.; Ens. R. W. M‘L. Fraser to | nothing to shake the conclusions of the great Conservative leader. We have 
from | to 20; 124 where the number varied from 20so 50 , and 160 where it be Lt. by pur., v. Crofton; G. M. Atkins, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Fraser. iven both ine io thie daste-i : 
saried from 50 to 100. So that the number of benefices having 50 protestants |—14th Do: Capt. G. Douglas, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. J. Grant, " yong ere > a ; 
pelonging to the Established Church, or less, was 264, and the number of bene- who exchs. rec. the diff—48th Do: Capt. B. J. Knight, from the h p. Unatt Sir Robert, it will be observed, confined himself to the question of surplus, 
‘ices with 100 opless of Protestants was 424. He recollected that a Right tobe Capt., v. G. Creswell, who exchs. rec. the diff—52d Do: Ens. H. 8, | #%4 demonstrated, most incontestably, that no surplus could or would exist. This 
Hon. and Gallant Gentleman opposite had attempted to raise a ery against the French to be Lt. by pur., v. Davis, prom., W. H. F. Cavendish, Gent., to be | he did by assuming, not data of his own, but of his opponents. His words were 
eng . giving . be. wed 4 7 in rare re bot pa which he — wt on be Src pe Do: Lt.-Col. G. E. Jones, from the 89th Ft., to | in the outset of bis speech— s 
declared to be an insult to the Ministers of the Establishment. Almost con- be Lt.-Col., v. Hartley, who exchs.—60th Do: Capt. P. C. Campbell, from the | « 1 be onl baal 
temporaneously with that declaration there was received a report from the Ec- bh. p. Unatt., to be ry v. O. Delancey, who conde. rec. the diff —89th Do: | try ech ns ape - neem a a os eek oe - 
clesiastical commissioners with reference to tive benefices. The report stated, Lt.-Col. H. R. Hartley, from the 57th Ft., to be Lt.-Col., v. Jones, who exhs willing upon this prt - we an at acer ‘aa ponahonss or of mn 
in no case did it appear that the spiritual wants of any of these benefices at —l nattached.—Lt. H. S. Davis, from the 52d Ft., to be Capt. by pur.—Hospi- | considerations as even ne a eee os er 9 pe ent z ae 
present required that a distinet curate or officiating minister should be specially tal Staffi—To be Asst -Surgs. to the Forces. J. T. Telfer, Gent. ; R. Dane, M. premises—your own esaaek 6 n - op eemagye F r : 7 ~ own 
jicensed for the performance of the ecclesiastical duties in one particular parish ,| D.—Memorandum.—The excliange between Capt. George Newcome, of the inquiries by your own Commis ‘acte—your own evidence, me re In your = 
alone, aud consequently the cure of souls has been committed to the incumbents | 47th Ft., and Capt. P. C. Campbell, upon the h. p. of the Unatt. List, as stated | show that your surplus is a acini glen ; a aye . 
or officiating ministers of adjoining parishes, who have been appointed by the in the Gazette of the 3d inst., has net taken place ; Capt. T. Masson, upon ret. | merely visionary 2 ieee purplas, Ged that your pretence that it t not 
respective diocesans at stipends, varying frem £4 to £25 yearly. The oppo- ' full pay of the RI. Art., has been allowed to ret. from the army, with sale of an | . ie eae 
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nents of the measure, had, however, withdrawn their £5 parson battery, and | Unatt. coms. of Capt., he having become a settler in the Colonies. Having proved by the Returns, acted upon by the Ministers themselves, that 
had opened fresh batteries for the purpose of defeating both the resolution which | > } there will be only £278,163 derivable from the Tithes, he said— 

the House had adopted, and the bill which was founded on it. [Hear, hear, | DISCOVERIES IN THE MOON. | ‘And leaving out of view S60 parishes where the number of Protestants is 
hear. ]—He might state that in fifty benetices selected from their four pro- | From the Sun. | less than 50, he showed as follows—There are three classes of benefices left, 
yinces, the number of members of the Established Church was 527; of resi-| ‘ We at length approached the level opening to the Lake, where the valley | after the 860 parishes have been excluded :— 

sident clergy. 11; and of non-resident, 17. [A laugh.] In eight parishes | narrows to a mile in width, and displays scenery, on both sides, picturesque and | 670 with from 50 to 500 Protestant inhabitants. 


there were no churches, and the income derived from tithe composition, amount- | romantic beyond the powers Of a prose description. Imagination, borne on the | 209 with from 500 to 1,000 Protestant inhabjgants. 
ed to £10,880. [Hear] These were some of the facts which the House was | wings of poetry, could alone gather similes to portray the wild sublimity of this | 242 with more than 1,000 Protestant inhabitants. 
pound to take into consideration before it came to a decision on the question | landscape, where dark behemoth crags stood over the brows of lofty precipices, Now, allotting £200 a-year to the 670 incumbents of the first class—£300 
under discussion. These were facts which ought to determine the House to | as if rampant in the sky; and forests seemed suspended in mid air. On the | @-year to the 209 benefices of the second class, and £400 to the 242 benefices 
adhere to the resolution it had adopted, for the sake of Protestantism. [Hear, | eastern side there was one soaring crag, crested with trees, which hung over in | of the third class, the amount required for so moderate an allowafice would be 
hear}—and it was the state of things of which they proved the existence, | a curve like three-fourths of a gothic arch, and being of a rich crimson colour, | £293,500, that is to say, £15,337 more than the whole amount left to the whole 
which had so long disturbed and distracted the country. [Cheers.} The Right | its effect was most strange upon minds unaccustomed to the association of such | Of the parishes in Ireland! !” . 
Hon. Baronet came oom » ychnceemn ~ a hegne perfect = that | ena y = beauty. en oe gazing Ms a them in a perspective of After this convincing exposition, all notion of a surplus was at an end—still 
with respect to non-resident clergymen and church sinecures, he was against | about half a mile, we were thrilled with astonishment to perceive four succes- | ’ . > ? , ; av 
them all. How long, let him ask, had the Right Hon. Baronet been opposed to | sive flocks of large winged creatures, wholly unlike any kind of birds, descend | - oe capone mts pomnes epee pagan wag we cum 
them! [Loud cheers from the Ministerial Benches.} It then seemed to be | with a slow even motion from the cliffs on the western side, and alight upon the | they will carry it by a small majority, for the House of Commons is 
the opinion that for the purpose of calming the troubled waters of agitatiun, and | plain. ‘They were figst noticed by Dr. Herschel, who exclaimed, * Now, gentle- , Urged on by a party which vote from pagty motives only. It was on this same 
giving support to the Established Church in Ireland, there was nothing like | men, my theories against your proofs, which you have often found a pretty even | point that Sir Robert Peel was beaten in April, which obliged him to re- 
on teh hee phe yn fey a = se a account of monies aye to es ro 9 eee worth igo a — se er a . ever wr sign, and the parties who voted against him on that occasion will, we doubt 
the Irish Chureh from to 1823. The total amount of money voted during | found beings in human shape, it would be in this longitude, and that they wouk ¢ . : = en ’ 
that period was £595,377 ; and during the last 30 years, the total sum voted, | be provided by their Creator with some extraordinary powers of locomotion : ~~ , vote against him still. Should the Bill ultimately pass the Church and 
in addition to the revenue of the church, was £920,900. It was thus tiat in | first exchange for my number D.” This lens being soon introducted, gave us a Conservative part of the nation, must once more trust to the [House of Lords 
former times the question of the Irish Church was sought to be settled; but he fine half mile distance; and we counted three parties of these creatures, of for safety and protection. 
thought that un the present occasion the people of England could scarcely be | twelve, nine, and fifteen in each, walking erect towards a small wood near the The Marquess of Waterford and his brother Lord John Beresford, reached 
expected to consent to the sacrifice of a million of money, unless they were as- base of the eastern precipices. Certainyy they were like human beings, for their | town on Thursday from Niagara, and yesterday set out for Washington and 
sured that the question would be disposed of at once and for ever. {Hear, | Wings had now disappeared, and their attitude in walking was both erect and | the Ween Seams Their tenntifel ' — ainein Bow 
hear. ]—The Right Hon. Baronet said, that if £200 per annum were given to | dignified —Having observed them at this distance for some minutes we intro- |, CHORE aes, | Thew WW yee, a ee 
every minister residing in his parish, (and less could not be given,) it might be duced lens, H. z. which brought them to the apparent proximity of eighty yards : | These distinguished individuals we understand, are extremely gratified with the 
ascertained, by multiplying 200 by the number of parishes in Ireland, that no | the highest clear magnitude we possessed until the latter end of March, when | interesting appearance of the couutry over which they have passed, and the 
surplus would exist. But he (Mr. Rice) was not disposed to allow a clergyman | we effected an improvement in the gas-burners. About half of the first party 
£200 a-year for the performance of his religious duties in a parish where there had passed beyond our canvas ; but of all the others we hada perfectly distinct 
were scarcely any Protestants. But suppose that the Right Honourable Gen- | and deliberate view. They averaged four feet in height, were covered, except a ; ; 
tleman was correct in his statements, what reason had he given to induce the onthe face, with short and glossy copper-colored hair, and had wings composed na egnetunty examined by these sare sailors. 
House to divide the bill into two parts! When the bill went into committee, of athin membrane, without hair, lying snugly upon their backs, from the top of Ihe Right Hon. Sir Charles Vaughan, having obtained leave of absence by 
it would be open to him to object to the particular clauses of which he disap- | the shoulders to the calves of the legs. ‘The face, which was of a yellowish — the last packet, left town yesterday for Washington, to prepare for his departure. 
proved. But the object of the Right Hon. Baronet’s proposition was obvious. | flesh color, was a slight improvement upon that of the large orang outang being Sir Charles,we understand, will return to New York in a day or two, having taken 
Notwithstanding that the House had decided, after long debates, that the ques- more open and intelligent in its expression, and having a much greater expansion 
tion of appropriation was connected with the concession of the million em- | Of forehead. ‘The mouth, however, was very promiment though somewhat re- ¢ 
bodied in the bill, the Right Honourable Baronet now called on the House to | lieved by a thick beard upon the lower jaw, and by lips far more buman than those hope that the absence of the Right Hon. Gentleman will be of short 
sever the two propositions, either for no purpose at all, or fur the purpose of of any species of the simia genus. In general symmetry of body and limbs duration, as no British Minister to this country was ever more generally re- 
passing that portion of the bill relating to the concession of the million and the they were infinitely superior to the orang outang; so much so, that, but for their spected, or discharged his functions with more honour to himself and advantage 
settlement of the tithe question, and of throwing out the other portion of the long wings, Lieut. Drummonds said they would look as well on a parade ground f 
measure relating to appropriation. [Hear, hear, from the opposition.) Would as some of the old cockney militia! ‘The hair on the head was a darker color . 
{ not have been better, then, for the Right Hon. Gentleman to have candidly | than that of the body, closely curled, but apparently not woolly, and arranged in | S¢PCe of the Minister. 
illed on the House to rescind its own resolutions !—{Hear, hear.) He was twocurious semi-circles over the temples of the forehead. Their feet could A frigate and sloop of war—the Mars, Capt. Arriem, and the Sfleeneid, Capt. 
ady to argue the question of a surplus, but he would not do so at that time, | only be seen as they were alternately lifted in walking ; but, from what we could Ferguson, belonging to his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, arrived a few days 
ause he would not give the Right Hon. Baronet the advantage of apparently see of them in so transient a view, they appeared thin, and very protuberant at 
ating one subject, whilst he was, in fact, calling upon the house to decide the heel 
other. He said on a former occasion that Ministers would select their own ** Whilst passing across the canvas, and whenever we afterwards saw them, a 4 ‘ 
eld of battle—They had introduced this and another great measure, and to. these creatures were evidently engaged in conversation; their gesticulation, Sir Charles Vaugham and other public functionaries now in the city, hastened to 
them they would adhere He trusted that the House would negative the Right more particularly the varied action of their hands and arms, appeared impas- pay their respects to this scion of the illustrious House of Orange. 
Hon. Baronet’s proposition, and gointo committee. [Hear.]—For his part he sioned and emphatic. We hence inferred that they were rational beings, and H. M. Ship La Pique has arrived at Quebec, having on board Lord Gosford 
would not allow a Parliamentary minority to convert itself into a majority by a although not perhaps of so high an order as others which we discovered the 
sort of sleight of hand or legerdemain—by moving a proposition which appa- next month on the shores of the Bay of Rainbows, that they were capable of 








civility they have every where experienced. They travelled by the canal boats 
on their return from the cataract. ‘The Baltimore clippers we understand, will 


his passage in the ‘Toronto, which sails on the Ist proximo for London. We 


to Great Britain. Mr. Bankhead will secome Charge d’Affaires during the ab- 


ago from the West Indies. His Royal Highness Prince Henry, son of the Prince 
of Orange, is an officer on board of the frigate ; he is only sixteen years of age. 





and the Canada Commissioners. 


rently meant one thing, but in reality meant another. {Much cheering from the producing works of art and contrivance. ‘The next view we obtained of them New York has for the last few days been much excited by the publication in 
Oppositon, answered by cheers from the Ministerial Benches. ] was still more favourable. It was on the borders of a little lake, or expanded the Sun newspaper of what purports to be great and important discoveries in the 
— stream. which we then for the first time perceived running down the valley to moon, made by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good Hope. The Sun makes 

SLAVE COMPENSATION—OFFICIAL REPORT. the large lake, and having on its eastern margin a small wood. © Some of these jts extracts from a supplement to the * Edinburgh Journal of Science’? which 

Office of Commissioners of Compensation, July 7. creatures had crossed this water and were lying like spread eagles on the skirts supplement it has been fortunate enough to obtain an exclusive copy of !! These 


Whereas by an Act of the third and fourth of William the Fourth, cap. 73, of the jpsoea We ge then perceive that ied wage geeqeents ones —. discoveries, we are assured, have been made by means of a telescope of extraor- 
intituled * An Act for the abolition of slavery throughout the British colonies, S!0% @2@ were similar to those of the bat, being a semi-transparent membran j A 
for promoting the industry of the manumitted slaves, and for compensating the expanded in curvilineal division by means of straight radii, united at the back dinary power, the lens weighing about seven tons and magnifying 42.000 times 
persone hitherto entitled to the services of such slaves, the Commissioners ap- by the dorsal integuments. But what astonished us very much was the circum- (the cost of which the Edinburgh Journal estimates in dol/avs)! We have no 
pointed thereunder are directed by the 45th clause to apportion the compensation St#nce of this membrane bemg continued, from the shoulders to the legs, united —yooin to detail ali the wondérs seen by this extraordinary glass ; suffice it to say that 
fund of twenty millions of pounds sterling, granted by the said Act, into nine- all the ie down, though gradually decreasing we wih. The wings seemed 
teen different shares, to be respectively assigned to the several British colonies ee ae the opumneas ty? py od peng . ray = nee oe We have, however, copied a part of the description.of the inhabitants who appear 
or possessions thereinafter mentioned, that is to say, the Bermuda Islands, the $@W bathing in the water. spread them instantly to their full width, waved them , ; , ; 
Bahama Islands‘ Jamaica, Honduras, the Virgin Islands, Antigua, Montserrat, as ducks do theirs to shake off the water, and then as instantly closed them to be half ange land half man, are furnished with a good pair of wings, and re- 
Nevis, St. Christopher's, Dominica, Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vincent's, Tobago, again in a compact form. Our further observation of the habits of these crea- semble the family of Peter Wilkins, but are rather naughty people. It is hardly 
Saint Lueia, Trinidad, British Guiana, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Mau- tures who were of both sexes, led to results so very remarkable, that I prefer 

they should be first laid before the public in Dr. Herschel’s own work, where I 

have reason to know they are fully and faithfully stated, however incredulously 
they may bereceived. * * * * * The three families then almost simul- 
taneously spread their wings, and were lost in the dark confines of the canvas, . 4 
before we had time to breathe from our paralizing astonishment. We scientifically vernment, that no alteration will be made in the Timber Duties during the present 
denominated them the Vespertilio-homo, or man-bat; and they are doubtless year. 
innocent and happy creatures, notwithstanding some of their amusements would On our last page will be fouud an interesting article, with which a gentleman 


herds, flocks, &c., have been seen, as well as rubies and other precious stones. 


necessary to say that none of these discoveries are to be found in any of the 
nitius; and, in making such appointment, the said Commissioners were to have English papers. 
regard to the number of slaves belonging to, or settled in, each of such colonies, 
according to the latest returns made in the Office of Registrar of slaves in Eng- 
land; and also tothe prices for which, on an average of eight years, ending on 
the 31st of December, 1830, slaves had been sold in each of such colonies 
respectively ; and the said Commissioners were then to proceed to ascertain, in 
reference to each colony, what amount of sterling money would represent the ‘ aon - 
average value of a slave therein for the said period of eight years; and the total a ill ay with our terrestrial notions of decorum. The bere We has favoured us, in relation to Joice Heth, the nurse of Gen. Washington. The 
, ae . - called the Ruby set -omp > s° »ndous southern boundary, 
lumber of the slaves in each colony being multiplied into the amount of sterling 4 i “7 “4 v m. _— € me in te pers - to its ari . “oo ape -s a 
. : e six mile swee od precipices tw Si set high. And th i, 0 
money so representing such average value as aforesaid of a slave therein, the a vandal rl = fi ~ aed wot Semin’ ne m : poet (No 20.) 
: ather morning, being far advanced, we post P urto Petavius, (No. 20.) | 
product of such wultiplication should be ascertained for each such colony ont seiaadl " ale SUVERCES, We Peareune war -oee . = i and the Fairfax family 
' ° , 5 } ane er Opportunity —_ 7° 
separately, and the said sum of twenty millions of pounds sterling should then ae Pt sae ; : , : 
} : . ; : ‘ep The might of the 14th displayed the moon in her mean liberation or full: but West Indices.—In another column we present an important article to the 
be assigned and apportioned amongst the said several colonies rateably and in ' hat } ‘ te cnaeeil hoes: Goen a : : : 
proportion to the product so ascertained for each respectively. And the said the somewhat hamid state of the atmosphere being for several hours less favour- | S\,ye Colonies, namely, the Report of the Commissioners of the Compensation 
Cc e able to a minute inspection than to a general survey of her surface, they were 
ommissioners have thereupon according to the directions and in the mode : 2 ; . 
prescribed by the said clause, assigned and apportioned the said sum of twenty chiefly devoted to the latter purpose. But shortly after miduigit the least } is off 
pres d by the said clause, assigned and ap > 2 sald s ont) : 2 Report at 
. =" PP veil of mist was dissipated, and the sky being as lucid as on the former evenings, the Report is official. 





Lord Auckland has declared in the House of Peers, on behalf of the Go- 


reminiscences which he brings forward, place in an interesting point of view 
the friendship and relations that existed in early life between Gen. Washington 


Fund, apportioning the sums for each colony. Our readers will observe that 
























































millions of pounds sterling to and amongst the said colonies, rateably and in pro- ; Tae cdi sd , . hs M 

<3 . g to . — a _ the attention of the astronomers was arrested by the remarkable outlines of We are happy to announce the arrival of the distinguished vocalists, Mr 

tag pay goers so by qunestained Sev cachouqpentinny  hociemuas See the spot marked Gycho No. 18 in Blunt's chart; and in this region they added | and Mrs. Wood, by the George Washington. They wiil make their appearance 
g, that is to say'— treasures to human knowledge which angels might well desire 1o win. on Friday next at the Park, in the opera of Cinderella. ‘Two or three new 
= = 4 : ~MARRIED.—On the 6th inst.. at St. Joho s Church, by the Right Kev. Pa ae will ved produced in the course of the winter, and scant oes to 
Average | 225 —* Proportion of the Bishop Onderdonk, J. J. Stewart, Esq., of this city, to Miss E A. Hunter. | dicate a brilliant opera season. Wearegret to add, however, that Mr. and 
Value of a |2 2 @ Relative Value of £20,000,000 to - = : ae - ——— | Mrs. W. return to England in Jone next! 

Colony Slave from |¢ @ = the Slaves. which the mene is Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a} per cent. prem, Mr. Brough, from the Dublin Theatre, arrived in the same vessel with Mr. 
1822 to 1830.}3 5 ¢ entitled. ; = _ - = —_ and Mrs. Wood. He has a fine bass voice, and will give them his powerful 

se . op *P i — : ’ 
“ao € 1¢ | fh a) Iz bh 34 T bh. support. Mr. B. has been the first bass singer at the Irish capital for nearly ten 

= KEL & oa ek BAN } Q PI 6 P 

— ' ; vine: : ; | years, where he was, we understand, a general favourite. 

Bermud 4 4 hee ' 4.203 saeee 7 a 4 - 584 7 Ol 2 NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1835. | Miss Watson's grand Concert at Niblo’s last evening wan well eee. 
‘Tmuda 2 - . 4.: ol- OULO5 = —— - = | hH. ortai » - « ale » first talent of the cit 
ae + Ag : == | The ente rtainment was upon a large scale, and all the first y 

Bubamas, 29 18 9 3-4 W706 290,573 ” S 3-4 128 ed Y ; By the George Washington, from Liverpool, we have received London papers | was enlisted. Norton, Gambati, Ravaglia, Latham, &c. &c. were engaged. 

Sainaica, 44 15 21-4/311,692)13 951.139 2 ¢ 6,161,927 5 103% od Miss Watson's songs were executed in her usual excellent style, and were re- 

Honduras, |120 4 71-2] 1.926) 230,844 0 9 101,958 19 71-2. to the 23d ult. ~ sloination 

iuras, |12 . Se wo, vst “ ; wy 20th of | ceived with great satisfaction by the audience. 

Virgin Isles! 31 16 13-4 5.192) 165,143 9 2 72940 8 51-4 The Corporation Reform Bill passed a third and final reading on the 20th o 

Anti "hae o| 99.5371 964.1! ° * ~ ; - aenan wah ly all the ob- | ‘The Diorama at the City Saloon is enriched by another piece, beautifultin 

<\ntigua, 32 12 101-2) 29.537) 964,198 8 101-2) 425,866 7 014 July, and was sent up to the House of Lords. It passed with nearly all the design, execution, and general effect. It consists of a representation of the 

Noutserrat, 36 17 103-4 6,355 234.466 8 O1l-4 103.558 18 5 , jectionable clauses opposed by the Conservatives, but it is hoped that the House | Fiood ii which ail ihe sone of thet great_phenomeuon of divine wrath are 

Ney « « « Toe « af _ ¢ 2 5 © of re . ] 9 7 : . ; 

tee = > Oe onan cae - “~ 2 pe - ' : 4 of Peers will alter, amend and purify it. That the annual elections will be @ | finely pourtrayed The gradual rising of the waters, the obliteration of 

lf itt's o +e 31 .De - . ¥ e 7 a In: . 

Dominica, 43 8 * 1-2| 14.384 24.715 2 0 275,923 12 81-2 fruitful source of discord in all the towns and cities, is certain ; and it is equally | every thing and creature on the face of the earth, save Noah and the Ark—the 

Barbadoes, | 47 1 31-2} 82,807| 3,897,276 19 O1-2| 1.721.345 19 7 clear that the granting of tavern licenses, now to be vested in the mayor and | dove returning with the olive branch, &c. are wort eh nd Mr. 

Grena 59 6 536 95,684 16 0 616,444 17 7 . e ris fav uption, particularly as a | very beholder. The other pieces are representgd at the same time, and Mr. 

trenada, 59 6 O 23,536) 1,395,683 y 516.4 7 council, will give rise to intrigue, favouritism, and corruption, p y Hannington deserves credit for his spirited exertiors. 

St Vincents} 58 6 8 22,997) 1,341,491 13 4 592,508 18 01-4 monied qualification is not to be required from the corporate officers. A mob _ . " é : ; : . 

Tobes - s6 2) 11.621 529.041 16 21-2) 234,064 4 113-4 wav | The Harpers’ have published, in their usual handsome style, the 11th vol. 

St 1 ae oe = 4 ce 13.348 759,890 10 4 j 335 627 15 Il 3.4 orator, no matter whether he have brains in his head or money In wie pocket, | of the works of Mr. Sherwood. It contains the ‘ Lady of the Manor” and is 

Trinidad, 105 4 3 1-4 22 359 2.352.655 18 034 1,039,119 1 31-2) will only find it necessary to flatter the people and secure their ‘* sweet voices’ } embellished with two beautiful plates, drawn by Page, and engraved by Dick. 

Br.Guiana.J114 11 53-4] 84,915| 9.729.047 13 51-4] 4,297,117 10 61-2 to become an important town officer—and having reached this post he must, of | The same house,has also just published @ second edition of that highly popular 

a : . ’ ’ ’ ’ , . ” The sale - 
The Cape,| 73 9 11 38,427) 2.824.224 7 9 1,247,401 0 73-4) course, reward those who assisted him to ascend the ladder, when the next step | novel, * ee I As po - ae 

Mauritius, | 69 14 3 68,613) 4,783,183 15 3 2,112,632 10 113-4 Ji 46 to send him to Parliament. Should this bill become the law, no Conser- tensive, is amply justified by its merits. mi 

780 oe 281.738 15 10 1-4|20000000 0 0 vative can again be elected to Parliament from the larger towns. The Bill, Bosevise AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 


ner of Amity Street, New York.—Mrs. Coley begs respectfully to announce to 

the public, that the duties of her school recommence on Monday, !7th September. 
Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 





moreover, does a positive injustice to that class of Parliamentary voters—the 
Freemen. By special enactment in the Reform Bill, the right of voting was 
om ; he Corporation Bill now deprives them of this privilege. 
—— | secured to them; butt iit anguage, and masters 

y , . . . . for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with 
War Office, July 17.—2d Drag. Gds.: Lt. and Capt. H. Musters, from the | This is unjust, because it was on all hands admitted that the Reform Bill, as | plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full oom of patronage, from ai! parents 


_ or Grenadier Regt. of Ft. Gds., to be Capt., v. Lewis, who exchs.—5th Drag.»| applied to the mode of voting, was a final measure. The Lords, tnen, have / who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the — 
Is 4 . ; » ) - 
‘ds. : Quartermaster J. Brand, from the h. p. of the Ist Life Gds., to be Regi- an important duty to perform in purifying this Bill, and we trust they will do it. teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con 


a, é, 
(Signed) John Bonham Carter, James Lewis, James Stephen, Samuel 
uckworth, Thomas Amyot, Hastings Elwin, Henry Frederick Stephenson. 





. aug, 20 
Menta! Quarter aste » BO " sling h.p.—14th Let Drags. . . ; ‘ - versafion. __ (aug, 69. 
Capt. rw S ‘Saith to Maj. va a ok po aed Lt. F.H. Stephens | On the 21st of July Sir Robert Peel brought forward his motice. for dividing hy RS. DUNDERDALE'S Seminary, No. 25 Greenwich-st., will re-open on 
to be Capt., by pur., y. Smith; Cor. W. H. Archer to be Lt., by pur., v. Ste_ we Irish Tithe Bill into two parts. This motion he supported wy a speech of | Monday, the ith of September. aug 29. 
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THe Albion. 














JOICE HETH---WASHINGTON FAMILY, &c. 
For the Albion. 

Joice Heth, the most remarkable relic of living antiquity ever known, comes 
among us with original, authentic and indisputable evidence that she is one hun- 
dred and sixty-two years old—having been born in Madagascar in 1673, she came 
to Virginia in 1688, then fifteen years of age. She exhibits an original bill of 
sale of herself from the father of Washington to Elizabeth Atwood dated Feb. 
5, 1727 which states her age to be fifty four at that time. She thinks she had 
belonged to the Washington family from the time of her arrival ; Augustine, who 
signed the bill of sale in 1727, was born in 1694, and of his father. Lawrence 
Washington who died in 1697, she has an indistinct recollection. Sbe says Mr. 
Washington sold herto Mrs. Atwood because she owned (Dick) her husband 
who had belonged to the Bailey estate and that Mrs. Atwood belonged to the 
Washington family, and was their nearest neighbour. And that (although she 
was sold five years previous) being the old family nurse, was present at the birth 
an? put the first clothes’ on him who became the father of his country. 

Washington was born at Pope’s Creek, Westinoreland county, Feb. 22d, 1732, 
and in 1737 the family removed to Stafford opposite Fredericksburg where his 
father died in 1743 
that of his cutting 


him and 


She relates many anecdotes of his early days among them 
the tree, and confessing it to his father. She says she ravsec 
larly remembers that he had a favourite iron-grey horse. Certi- 
ilso exhibited from Mr. Leland, aged 71, and Mr. Buckner aged 67, 
the two oldest, most respectable and intelligent inhabitants of Paris, Bourbon 
County, Kentucky; stating that they had ever lived in the neighbourhood of 
Joice Heth, then (May last) exhibiting in Cincinnati, and remembered her in 
their early years as totally infirt#from extreme age, and that she had been blind 55 
years, that she always claimed to have been the nurse of Washington, that her 
character for truth and piety had ever stood so high that no one ever doubted her 
statements, for aothing could induce her to utter afalschood. She has descended 
an heir-loom in the family and at last to Wm. Bowling of Paris, Kentucky. 

Joice says she was baptised in the Potomac, and admitted to the Baptist 
church one hundred and sixteen years ago; on Sunday last, 23d Arigust, the 
Rev. Luther Crawford, of that communion, administered the sacrament to her, 
and no one could have witnessed the ceremony and have heard her repeat and 
sing hymns without a firm conviction of the fervour of her piety. 
her character who was thus connected with the Washington family, and who 
performed the first service to the first of men, naturally calls to mind the cireum- 
stances under which he was born, and the school in which those great qualities 
were developed which were afterwards devoted to the best interests of man. 

His biographers have but sparingly illustrated his early life, indeed they are 
silent respecting the important interval between fifteen and nineteen years of 
age, when the character usually receives its stamp, and plans of life are formed. 
The most eminent of his biographers thus apologizes for it in a letter to the 
writer, dated 1820—* the Life of Washington was composed too prectpitately, 
and it has always been my wish to revise it deliberately and publish a corrected 


partict 


ficates are 


edition ; should I ever accomplish this wish, I shall certainly avail myself of every | 
This illustrious man 


material incident of has life which may be communicated.” 
however, did not fee) that he had aright to throw aside his spotless ermine while 
a single point 10 our constitutional law required his great intellect to defend it, 
and Marshall died without revising his work 

Weems says, ** The Rappahannock plantation, left Washington by his father, 
being quite inconsiderable, only in reversion, and his mother yet in her prime, 
he saw no chance of rising in the world but by his own merit; and on leaving 
school at fifteen went up to Fairfax to see his brother Lawrence, where he met 
with Wim. Fairfax Esq., on a visit to his daughter, whom Lawrence had married. 
Wm. Fairfax took an interest in George, who wanting employment, he intro- 
duced to his relative Lord Fairfax (a bachelor then residing with him at Belvoir) 
who appointed him surveyor of his lands lying between the Potomack and Rap- 
pahannock and extending from Smith's point on the Chesapeake to the foot of 
the great Alleghany, estimated to contain five, million seven hundred thousand 
acres. Here he Jearned to mark the soil, the confluence of rivers and sites for 
fords. He continued in his service till his twentieth year, and little did Lord 
Fairfax think he was educating a youth who would one day sever the British 
empire 

©The Hon. Wm. Fairfax had been in the army and a governor in the West 
Indies (lie was also Collector of the Customs at Salem, Massachusetts, where he 
married a daughter of Francis Clarke Esq in 1731) and removed to Westmore- 
land County, in Virginia, and about the year 1745 he removed into Fairfax 
County. where Lord Fairfax joined him from England, and resided several years 
in his family at his seat called Belvoir.” 

Burnaby in his travels, saysy ** Mr. Fairfax was a gentleman of fine accom- 
plishments, eminently distinguished for public and private virtues ; he was Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county of Fairfax, and many years 
Pesident of the Colonial Council ” 

He states also, that * Lord Fairfax was educated at Oxford : was highly es- 
teemed for his learning and accomplishments, and one of the writers of the 
Spectator ; he was brought up in revolutionary principles, and early imbibed high 
notions of liberty, and when disappointment drove lim from court to a remote 
wilderness sequestered from polished society, the accomplished manners he had 
acquired at Leeds Castle, the University, and in the Army, were never for- 
gotten.” 

Washington, at the close of his report (to Gov. Dinwiddie,) of his mission 
to the French in the Ohio, in 1753, says, ** On the eleventh I got to Belvoir, 
where I stopped one day to take necessary rest, and then set out for Williams- 
burg, to offer you the forevoing narrative.” ; 

It was by the tuition he received at Belvoir, then, that Washington became 
qualified for the appointment of Adjutant-General, at the early age of nineteen, 
and it is to Lord Fairfax and the Hon. William Fairfax, that we are indebted, 
in no inconsiderable degree, for inculcating in bim those just principles in poli- 
tics and war, the practice of which eventuated in such transcendant glory and 
usefulness. It was from them, also, that he acquired the dignified and courtly 
manners in which * he discovered a just consciousness of that respect which 
is due to station,’ and where ** he maintained the happy medium between the 
arrogance that wounds, and the familiarity which allows the office to be de- 
graded, in the person who fills it.”’ 

Robert Shirley Earl Ferrars, married Elizabeth Washington, daughter of 
Lawrence Washington, Esq., of Caresden, county of Wilts, about the begin- 
ning of the last century ; as the name is uncommon, and as Washington's grand- 
father bore the nameof Lawrence, it is probable there is a close affinity between 
the families. Lawrence, the grandfather of Washington, was son of John who 
emigrated from the north of England and settled at Bridges Creek, Va. about the 
year 1657. John was employed as a general against the Indians in Maryland,— 
he was a younger son of Lawrence Washington, Esq., of Salgrave. , 


The following letters are interesting only from the connexion of the parties 
with Washington's family, and because he is mentioned in them :— 

** Belvoir, 22d Feb. 1749. 
* Capt. John Clark*. 

“ Sir,—I rec'd y’r fav. by the bearer, Mr.Cook, and the duplicate, intended by 
Capt. Keves ; but he coming too late, our river was frozen and impassible, so 
that he left the Tombstone, &c., with Deacen, who has advised me of his kind 
care and intention of sending them by the first vessel that calls, and is bound 
hitherward. By which disappointment have no Opportunity of shipping the 500 
Bushels Corn our govd Bro. Gedneyt directed, and we bad secured.—Mr 
Cook calling within night, when I write with some difficulty, I must use brevity. 
Please to acquaint onr sister Hannah that Mrs. Washington bas lost all her 
children but Major Washingtont{ just returned from London, whither he lately 
went to get his arrears of pay and be put on the establishment of half-pay 
which he obtained, is in hopes of repairing his losses.—Mr. Carlylell is prepa- 
ring for Whitehaven to settle his correspondence and return with fuller commis- 
sions, and his own stock for future negociations for which he has a good prospect. 
Bryan§, Billy¥, and Hannah** are well, the first at the College, second at Col. 

everlys, and the last at Mr. Amblers, and behaving deservedly are accordingly 
well treated. I beg my compliments to you and yours, and all our worthy 
friends ; our duty to our good mother, and kind love to sister Hannah, &c. 
“1 am very cordially, Dear Sir, 


“Yr. afft. Brother, &c. W. Farrrax.” 


** Barbadoes, Marc 5% 
“To Mrs. Hansah Cabot Cities 
“ Honoured Madam,—I have been some time indebted for your favour of the 
6th of January, : 
same. , It is now some time since I have heard from any of my relations in 
Virginia, but am informed by a gentleman lately arrived from there, that my late 
sister Washington is inarried again to one Colonel Lee, who, I hope, will re- 
trieve the loss she met with in Mr. Washington, (who was a good and tender 
hasband,) and be entirely satisfactory to her. I am with great respect’ 
“‘Honour'd Madam, your obedient nephew, Bryan Farrrax.” 
“ . 
“To Mrs. Hannah Cabot OOD, SES, AUD. 


“ Honoured Madam,—I have lately been favoured with yours of the 2lst 





* Commander of the Fort, at Salem. 
+ oon Clark, Esq., formerly of Salem. 
sawrence, who died five years after, and bequeathed his es he G 1 
| Mr. Carlyle married Mr. Fairfax’s daugh ; me ~ a Pil sala woong i 
my a Merc ht. of Alexandria. — a, by ” _ etd 7 
terwards the Rev. Bryan, Lord Fairfax, to wi Yast »athe 
Bible, given him by the Bishop of Sodor and M an, yom Washington bequeathed the 
. on” illiam, afterwards a young officer, who fel! at Quebec. 
Hannah was afterwards wife of Dr. John Cabot, ef Salem. 


The purity of 


and embrace this opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of the | 





| April, and am glad to hear my grandmother * continues so hearty ; a, sore 
my duty to her, assuring her that I shall always gratefully remember her kind | 
tice of ‘ & 
oe ina to know what Lee it is that has married my sister ; but I can give 
you no resolve on that point, as I have not received a letter from \ irginia yet 
many months; I wrote you by Capt. — that I had heard she was married to 
at gentlem ‘ould not tell who he was. 
as Soelewne oe to return you my hearty thanks for the great notice you 
are pleased to take of me by your kind epistles, which have always given me 
great pleasure, and will always be very acceptable to him who has the honour of 
Your most dutiful and obedient nephew, 
“Bryan Farrrax.” 


“ Belvoir, 2d Feb. 1756. 


being with great esteeem, 


“Mrs. Cabot. . ‘ for 
“ Dear Madam.—I received vour favour by Capt. Cook, also that intended for 
Miss Hannah Fairfax.+ who being at ber sister Lee’s, I have had a good oppor- 
tunity of sending. She appears to improve as well in ber person as acquire- 
aa . = , . sy eieter : 
ments, which makes her company desirable, and a little courted by her sister and 
other relations. ; 
“When you first heard of the great city of Lisbon being mostly overturned, 
other cities, as Seville, Cadiz, &c. on a 
you immediately reflected that yours 1D the same month was only a kind tho 
awtul warning 


“Col. Geo. Washington. who undertakes to deliver to you this short epistle, 


His eldest brother } married Ann Fair- 
sincere compliments to Mr. Stephen 
I remain, 
W. Fairrax.” 
Extract of a letter from Capt. John Clarke, @ of the 57th Regt. to Mr. Fran- 
cis Clarke.@ his brother, Salem, (Mass.)d ated Barbadoes, June 30th, 1783. 
**T wish you would find out the connexion In the family of Fairfax with Gen. 
Washington : I have some of the General’s letters to our cousin W illiam Fair- 
fax, ** when an Ensign in the 28th Regiment, and on the expedition with me at 
Louisbourg and Quebec. 


expects to drink a dish of tea with you 

fax. With duty to our good mother, 

Higginson, 9 Messrs. the Cabots, and enquiring friends, 
‘Dear sister, your affectionate brother. 


‘| have also some paragraphs and extracts of his letters to George Fairfax, tt | 


now in England, and formerly acollector in Virginia. He, in these letters, ex- 
presses his affection toward them, and subscribes in the same manner. 





The widow of Francis Clarke, Esq. | 
Afierwards the wife of Warner Washington. 
Lawrence. 
The widow of Francis Clarke, Esq. 
Father of the Lite eminent merchant of Boston of that name. : 
Sons of Capt. Jno. Clarke, of Salem, the brother-in-law of the Hon, Wm. 
‘airfax. ner 
: +* Son of the Hon. Wm. Fairfax, killed at Quebec with Wolfe, who said to him, 
“ When we go intoaction, young man, remember your name,”?=== Vide Burnaby. 
tt Col. Geo. Fairfax, eldest son of the Hon, Wm. Fairfax. 
oad 


SumiMtary. 


The Duke of Cumberland honoured Viscount Canterbury with his company 
at dinner en Thursday evening. ‘The Marquess Camden, Marquess of Hertford, 
Lords Lyndhurst. Hill, Fitzgerald, and Lieven, and a select party, were present 
to meet his Royal Highness. 

The Duke of Cumberland will shortly take his departure for the continent, to 
represent his Majesty at the coronation of the Emperor of Austria at Prague. 
The Royal Duke. after the coronation, will remain on the continent with the 
Duchess and Prince George until next year. 


4+ 


Sir Charles and Lady Ogle are preparing to take their departure for the con- 
tinent, where thev will remain till the commencement of the next season. 

The King of Prussia has had medals struck in gold in honour of the late 
Emperor of Austria, which are intended for presents to diplomatists known to 
ve favourable to the policy of the deceased Monarch. Copies in bronze are 
likewise to be taken, which are to be distributed among the soldiery. 

St. James’s Palace, June 24, 1835 —The King was this day pleased to con- 
fer the honour of Knighthood upon Capt. W. H. Dillon, R. N., Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 


The Duchess of St. Albans lost a valuable raby set with diamonds, at the | 


Colosseum féte on Thursday week. It was picked up by a gentleman, and 
returned to her Grace a day or two afterwards. 


Féte at Holly Lodee.—The Duchess of St Albans gave another Déjeuner Féte, | 


at Holly Lodge, on Saturday last. The house and grounds were decorated with 
choice flowering plants, the balconies filled with pink hydrangeas and white lilies, 
the long walk and the lawn before the house had orange trees full of fruit, and 
round the door and the music tent were stands of splendid flowers. 
temporary rooms were erected, hung with pink and white, the draperies wreathed 


with roses, and at the end large looking-glasses were placed, which increased the | 


appearance of the gay scene. The entertainments commenced with a concert, 
conducted by Sir G. Smart and Signor Gabussi, in 
Stockhausen, Lablache, ‘T'amburini, Rubini, Mr and Mrs Bishop, Mr and Mrs 
Knyvett Philips performed. During the intervals between the singing, the | 
Coldstream band played in the grounds 
to the banquet, after which they went to the hill, where the Grand Falconer 
exhibited a flight of hawks. Dancing then commenced in the tent and ball-room, 
continuing until near midnight, except during the interval occupied by the 
| fireworks, which were exceedingly splendid.— Court Journal. 

The Earl of Durbam will very shortly take his departure for Russia. The 
Barham, Captain Corry, will proceed with the noble Earl to Constantinople, at 
which city his Lordship will commune with the British Ambassador, and, pro- 
ceeding thence to Sebastapol, will be landed at Odessa by the Barham. His 
Lordship will journey through the Crimea to St Petersburgh, and the Barham, 
after visiting the Persian shores, will return through the Dardanelles. When 


his Lordship reaches St Petersburgh, the Hon. John Duncan Bligh, at present | 


Chargé d’ Affaires there, will return to England. ‘The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
brother to Lord Kinnaird, and nephew to the Dake of Leinster, has been appointed 
Attaché to the Earl of Durham’s Legation. 

Madame Ruiz, sister to the divine Malibran, has just made her appearance at 
Leghorn, in the Somnambula. Report speaks very highly of her abilities, both 
as a singer and an actress. 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Mr. Decimus Woodhouse, the in- 
ventor and proprietor of the celebrated essence of Jamaica ginger, one of his 
Majesty’s Chemists Extraordinary, and also to bestow his patronage on that 
valuable specific at the recommendation of his medical advisers. 

| Colonel Sir George Berkeley, K. C. B., is appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
| Malta, vice Major-General the Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, who has returned 
‘to England. Sir George and his lady are now travelling overland to their 
| destination. 


| Count Pahlen, the new Russian Ambassador at the Tuileries, will be ready to 


be despatched to Paris by the period the Count arrives there, which will be early | 


| in September. 


The new edition of Theodore Hook’s popular romance of “ The Parson’s 
Daughter,” revised and corrected by the author, and complete in a single volume, 
is very properly introduced in the series of Standard Novels, of which it forms 
the 46th number. The embellishments are spirited, but somewhat too black— 

| especially the frontispiece. 

| We learn from our Liverpool correspondent, that the Bishop of Ferns died 

| on Sunday last, at the Waterlvo Hotel, in that town 

| Church Temporalities Act, the bishopric of Ferns is one to which the bishopric 

| of Ossory, had it become first vacant, was to be united; but Ferns itself being 

| first vacant, the Bishop of Ossory becomes, by virtue of the same act, Bishop 
of Ferns. 

| The Earl of Clare, Governor of Bombay, and his Aide-de-Camp, the Hon. 
Captain Cavendish, arrived in town, on Monday, from Bombay. 


announce the termination of the Caffre war. 








HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

| can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 

of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 

---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical ana Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y. Jan.10.-ly. 


SAMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to Operate 
in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. 








iru [April 4.--4im. ] 
O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state af cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangu cana!s 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any landsin America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 
_Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers te 
J.B. Watstecr, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Roverr Suarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 











| styled the Athens of America. 


being greatly damaged by an earthquake, | 


Three large | 


which Grisi, Malibran, | 


About six o'clock the guests sat down | 


| ‘The superb equipage building here for the service of his Excellency General 


According to the Irish | 


The accounts from the Cape of Good Hope, which reach to the 23d of May, 





August 29, 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, one and a half mile from the Bor 
Litchfield, Connecticut, on the post road to Albany, containing about 300 see P 
of Land, well adapted to ploughing, Meadow, and Pasture, and has plenty of wees 
and Timber land. ood 
There is a great variety of choice fruit trees on the place, and several hu 
barrels of Cider may be made in a season. It is well watered, as the Bantam Rj 
runs through it and’affords several fine mill seats. The Buildings consist of a — 
Mansion House, several Barns, and other out buildings, all in perfect repair aatee 
has the credit of being one of the best Farms and pleasantest country seats in N . 
England. Four Stages leave Town daily for New York via Hartford 30 n ony 
New Haven 36 miles; Poughkeepsie 50 miles; Norwalk 50; the last route - aed 
passengers through to New York for 17 shillings York currency, and the “ 
New York at } past 1 o’clock the same day.—The Farmington Canal ; 
miles east, and the produce of the farm is readily sentto market The f; 
consisted of three, and might easily be subdivided, as two county ro 
the premises. As regards locality it is unexceptionable,and Litchtie 


ndred 


ries 
Y arrive in 
8 fourteen 
arm formerly 
ads pass through 
ld has justly been 
For further particulars enquire at this offige, or of 


CHARLES EDWARDS, Esgq., No. 53 Wall-street 
Terms easy--for Cash, or City property.@ [June 13 ] 
MANHE LADY'S BOOK, for July, was published on the Ist inst.—This No. « 
mences a new volume, and contains ene of the plates of Fashions which nal 
rendered this work so celebrated; also, the Fashions of the Olden Time. Fi 
similar plates will be given this year. ‘Terms, $3 per annum, payable in advance ” 
Every No. contains asteel engraving, or a plate of Fashions, elegantly coloured - 
two pages of Music; two engravings of distinguished authors ; embellishments f 
scientific subjects, or views of remarkable places. . 
Gallery of Portraits.—Under this head will be published, likenesses of distinguis} 
ed authors in this country and in Europe. Already have been issued striking reser 4 
| blances of Bulwer, Brougnam, Hogg, and Cunningham, and the following pe - 
ready for press, and will be published, two in each number, until the whole js cor ‘ 
pleted: Shelly, Lewis, Moore, Coleridge, Rodgers, D'Israeli, Neele, Mad. de Stael 
Jane Porter, Campbell, Roscoe, and Southey. A fac simile of Washington’s hand 
writing, and of his accounts, will be given in the August number. A SO, Stee] > : 
gravings of the Parting Hour, illustrated by N.C. Brook, A.M.--A view of Park 
| Row, New York, Excerpt and Anthologia, by M. Carey, Esq., Embroider, 
| Music, &c. Signatures of distinguished citizens will also be continued. In shor: 4 
effort is spared to render this work paramount to all others of a similar nature. — r 
To convince those persous wishing to subscribe for the Lady’s Book, that it a 
, equal to the description and flattering notices that have been made of it : 
| lisher will forward any month’s number as a specimen, by sending 
| post paid. 
if any agent should have extra Nos. of vol. 10 on hand, that he cannot use, he wil] 
| confer a particular favour on the publisher by returning them immediately, accom. 
| panied with a note stating the number sent and who they are from. The edition Was 
| thought sufficiently large, but the demand has been greater than was anticipated, 
L. A. GODEY, Publisher, 
Aug. 8-3t.] 3 Franklin Place, Philadelphia, 
New York, May, 1835, 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of * IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
| to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
| committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
| by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
| to those who may favour them with their commands. 
| They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
; country. 
Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
age, they remain, &c., EBE IRVING 


LAWRENCE E. EMBRER, 
[May :6.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. 

By ope ole AT BROOKLYN HEIGHTS.—The public are most respect- 
fully informed that a grand moving Panoramic Exhibition of the Manchester 

| and Liverpool Rail Road will open on Monday next, on the Brooklyn Heights, near 
Pierrepont-street, representing on @ moving Picture (containing upwards of 20,000 
square feet of canvass) a part of Manchester, and the most interesting spots on the 
Road between that town and Liverpool. In front of the Picture is fixed a Rail Road, 
on which various trains of carriages are propelled at differeat periods of the Exhibi- 
tion, by model locomotive engines, with boilers and machinery similar to those now 
used on the Road—the whole forming one of the most perfect illusions ever attempt- 
ed. This Exhibition is, without doubt, the most extensive of its nature ever intro- 
duced into this country ; and the proprietors flatter themselves their visitors will not 
fail to be struck with the near approach to nature which the Picture presents in its 
various changes, whether of the commercial town of Manchester, the rich land- 

| scape, or the dreary moor. The whole of the extensive machinery connected with 
this Exhibition ts moved by a steam engine. It has been some time in preparation, 
and no expense has been spared by the proprietors to render it worthy the patronage 
they solicit. Openfrom 3 inthe afternoon ull 9 in the evening. Admission, 50 cts. ; 
children, 25 cts.; books containing plates of the Picture, and description, 12 |-2 





Ny the pub- 
him a letter 














cents, August [-4t. 

t NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

; New York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, . yo . oe. oo ee oh, 
Hibernia, Wilson, © 16, ‘* 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 

j Shetfield, Allen, 42345." 36. * 3? GO * 4, 
Europe, \Marshall, |Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, * 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, — 3  & ~ a. on oo 
Columbus, iCobb, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,)April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, “34, a @ G4 eG, G, 


South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,| “* 16, ” 16, Tes 
; “ee ~ a) & “ 8 








Napoleon, Smith, " a. Shy BAe 98, 
Britannia, |Waite, “16, * 16, “© 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, ‘Maxwell, “a, °-  * we ee me CG, 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,, ** 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Independence, \Nye, “o §, © -¢, = "ar Oe ae Be, 
North Amer’sa, Dixey, “16, “ 16, ** 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, *26,. *. 26, * 260 - £8 


. . ’ 4 
These ships are all of the firstclass,eommanded by men of character and expe- 


rience, and care willbe taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 


kind. ‘The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,Seuth America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoel,. 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.). 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Stares, England, and Virgiaian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roseoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. ; 
‘The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
| year, viz :— 








Ships. | Masters. \Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
| New- Yor \London, Portsmuuth. 
Toronto, |R, Griswold, Sept. 1, 
Ontario, \Jas. Kearney, “10, | 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin * \July 17, July 20, 
St. James, lWm. S. Sebor, Oc |, | * ee Aug. |, 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin * 10, Aug. 7, + 10, 
Canada, | Thos. Britton, ~~ |= “ 20, 
New Ship —, Nov. I, | “* 97, Sept. t, 
Hannibal, iF. H. Hebard,) “ 1, \Sept. 7, _ 
Philadelphia, \E. E. Morgan,} “ 2, |. =. eee “ 20, 
President, \George Moore, Dec. 1, |} % 97, Oct. |, 
Samson, 1D. Chadwick, * 6, \Oct. 7, * 10, 
Toronto, hit. Griswold, * 320, Ce “ 20, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is NOW 

| fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passenges 


paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packe!s 
will b2 responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 


Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Frons street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

| N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


' 


——® 





Ships. Masters. oe | Seles from | Days af omnia from 

ew- York, avre. 
| Uriea, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,)/Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
| Formosa, W.B.Orne,| * 8, April24, Aug.16,] “16, 8 8, fl 
pveneete hots a caattel, D3 in May 8 Te 24, Mar. Ne : a a 
ormandie, y. W. Pell 4 Sept. og pt 
| Chs. Carroll, |W. Lee ‘|Feb. 1, June Is Oct. ils “ 24, za, Nov2ts 
arlemagne, ichardson “* 8, May 2 ept.16, 1 ’ , 
| Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, June 8, oar 24.) pril | Sie 16, ae 
| Poland Anthony * 36, * 25, met. Sy ug. I, 4 
| Erie, J. Funk, |Mar. 1, July a Nov. 14) 24, . 24, Dee 2h 
Albany Hawkins * 8, June ct. ’ ’ 
Havre, C.Stoddard, ~~ 16, July 8, Nov. 24,/May l, © 16,Jan. 5 
| Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 24,‘ 16, Dec. 8] “* 8,Sept. I, f )t* 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. yb @ Ja .* HH, 2 24, + Ny 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8, July 24, “* 16,) “* 16, 8, Fe a 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | **16,Aug. 8, “* 24,JJune 1, “* 16 Bs 











nience, including wines and stores of every description. 


th 7 tually incurred. 
ee ee C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wallst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 





JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


Great care will be taken that the Beds, 


z d 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commande d, with elegant accomme- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and ann 
Goodsfsent to either of t “ 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of allcharges excel 
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